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‘“INSULIGHT’”’ Hollow Glass Blocks give a room a restful 

atmosphere. Light from beyond shines through them, softly, evenly, with no 

loss of privacy. Sounds are muted to the gentlest of murmurs. Heat losses are checked. 

“INSULIGHT”’ Hollow Glass Blocks, in fact, combine the solidity of walls and the translucency of 
windows in a unique and highly decorative way. 


“INSUIGECE HOLLOW GLASS BLOCKS 


PiLKINGTON BROTHER S LImMIiTteo 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE USE OF GLASS IN BUILDING, CONSULT THE TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE DEPT., ST. HELENS, 
LANCS. (TEL: ST. HELENS 4001), OR SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST, JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1, (TEL: WHITEHALL 5672-6). SUPPLIES 
ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE USUAL TRADE CHANNELS. ‘‘INSULIGHT ” is a registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. HGB 12 
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‘Building in Concrete’ Exhibition 


The ‘Building in Concrete’ Exhibition was opened on 20 October 
by the President R.I.B.A., Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E. He said how 
happy he was that the Institute was housing this exhibition, 
believing as he did that our salvation lay in the association of 
everybody who had anything to contribute to building. 

The President commented on the fact that the exhibition com- 
prised not only the vast structures which he had expected to find 
in it but also a number of little ones, and not only structures which 
could not be built in any other medium but those in which concrete 


_ was competitive with other materials. He paid tribute to the 
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assessors—led by Mr. Howard Lobb, C.B.E. [F]}—who had carried 
out the tremendous task of selecting the 280 exhibits that formed 
the exhibition out of the 2,600 items submitted, and welcomed 
the proposal of the ‘Critics’ to deal with the exhibition on their 
radio programme. They might not, he said, say the right thing 
about it—members will since have had an opportunity of deciding 
for themselves on this point!—but that didn’t matter. The im- 
portant thing was that anyone interested in concrete in any way 
should know of the exhibition. 

Mr. M. G. Cowlishaw, Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Structural Concrete, thanked the President, the Council and the 
Institute staff who had organised the excellent display, and also 
made grateful reference to the work of the assessors. 


The Appeal for St. Paul’s Cathedral 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s are appealing for a capital 
sum of £400,000 for essential repair works and a continuing 
annual additional income of £20,000. In the JOURNAL of December 
1948 we described the war damage and the works of repair which 
had been done and which remained to be done. The chief item of 
the latter is extensive reconstruction in the north transept into 
which a large high explosive bomb fell in 1941. 

While a substantial part of the cost of war damage repairs will 
be covered by the Commonwealth Memorial Fund, the American 
Memorial Fund and by war damage payments, a further £75,000 
will be required to complete all the work involved. The cathedral’s 
lighting system, some of it 50 years old, is decrepit and must be 
replaced at a cost of £80,000. Cleaning and repair of stonework 
and monuments, renovations or replacement to chairs, books, 
hangings and other equipment, repairs to the heating system and 
treatment of roof timbers for beetle will require £90,000. The 
building housing the choir school is scheduled for demolition under 


_ town planning; a new building will cost £150,000. Wren’s Chapter 
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House was destroyed in the fire raid of 29 December 1940; when 
this is rebuilt, £5,000 will be needed to equip it. 

Like Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s has a fixed income. Either 
economies must be made and the fabric of this most famous 
building by Britain’s most famous architect will suffer, or the 
money, both capital and income, must be found. There is no need 
to dilate on what St. Paul’s means to London and the Common- 
wealth, nor on its unique position in English architecture, and we 
are therefore glad to help publicise the appeal. Donations should 
be sent to The Dean, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, E.C.4, cheques 
being made payable to ‘The St. Paul’s Cathedral Campaign’. 
Deeds of covenant for seven years are specially advantageous 
because tax on the gift can be recovered. 


Gold Coast Society of Architects 


Members practising in the Gold Coast have joined together to 
form the Gold Coast Society of Architects, and are availing 
themselves of the guidance of the R.I.B.A. in regard to its con- 
stitution and activities. When the Society has been in existence 
for a sufficient period to become firmly established, it is understood 
that it will seek formal alliance with the R.I.B.A., and such an 
application would naturally receive consideration by the Council. 

The Acting Honorary Secretary of the Society is Mr. Arthur 
Lindsay [A], P.O. Box 1343, Accra, Gold Coast. 

One of the functions of the Society is to provide information on 
local conditions to members who may be considering taking up 
appointments in the Gold Coast, and any who are interested are 
advised to write to Mr. Lindsay. 


The Henry Jarvis Hall 


Following complaints at the 1954 Annual General Meeting about 
the lighting of the Henry Jarvis Hall and the silhouetting of ‘the 
platform’ against a white background, the Finance and House 
Committee have had improvements made. The intensity of the 
lighting has been increased and spotlights set flush with the ceiling 
provide radiance to the faces of ‘the platform’. The most noticeable 
improvement, however, is the covering of the white lantern screen 
with a rich green curtain and warm brown side curtains. The 
colours make a pleasant background and the vertical lines of the 
curtain folds contrast with the horizontal lines of the dais and 
panelling. This work was completed in time for the Inaugural 
Meeting, but the provision of light-coloured blinds at the windows 
to increase the reflection values from the lighting troughs below 
is also under consideration. 








A.B.S. Activities 


The Christmas Appeal by the President of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society is issued with this JOURNAL. The money it brings in 
goes to help those in need. There are many architects and assistants 
who have had to give up work because of ill-health, several young 
widows who have children to educate and many elderly architects 
and widows who no longer have relatives to care for them and 
who live in uncomfortable, cheerless rooms. As the profession 
grows larger, so there are more who need help. The funds of the 
Society are continuously stretched to the limit. Half-a-crown from 
every architect would greatly ease the tension. This year many 
more Allied Societies than before are making special efforts to 
help the Appeal. May we suggest that in each office one person 
makes himself or herself responsible for collecting the money and 
sending it in, either through an Allied Society or direct to the 
Secretary of the A.B.S. 

The A.B.S. Annual Ball is in aid of the Centenary Fund for 
Old People’s Homes. This year it is being held at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, on Thursday 9 December, under the auspices 
of the President, Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., and Mrs. Aslin. 

The move to Grosvenor House has been necessitated by the ever- 
growing demand for tickets in recent years. With the increase in 
space, the Ball Committee are expanding the number and variety 
of side shows to interest and amuse the greater number of archi- 
tects and their friends who it is hoped will attend. This year there 
is to be a ‘theme’—Ancient Egypt—which will be portrayed, 
doubtless with archeological inexactitude, in murals and mobiles 
and on columns and capitals. This decoration is being provided 
by the students of five London schools of architecture—the 
Architectural Association, the Bartlett, the Northern Polytechnic, 
the Regent Street Polytechnic and the Hammersmith School of 
Architecture. They are also designing and making the special 
table decorations which in past years have been so entertaining a 
feature of the A.B.S. Ball. 

A poster competition open to these schools of architecture has 
also been held. The winner is Mr. I. P. Rennie of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic; the design of Mr. P. C. K. Clinton of the 
Architectural Association School has been highly commended. 

Donors of prizes have been even more generous this year than 
before. Altogether the 1954 Ball seems likely to be a greater 
success than in previous years and to provide a substantial sum 
for the Homes. Tickets, which are 45s. each and include supper, 
are obtainable from the Hon. Organising Secretary, The A.B.S. 
Ball, c/o C. J. Epril [F], 55 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Dancing will be to 
Sydney Lipton’s Ballroom Orchestra. Members are advised to 
book their tickets without delay. 

Sales of the special A.B.S. Christmas Cards, which were illus- 
trated in the August JOURNAL, are going well. The last day on 
which orders for overprinting names and addresses of senders can 
be accepted is 1 December. 


As Others See Us 


Members who met Mr. John Stetson, official delegate of the 
American Institute of Architects, and his charming wife at 
the Torquay Conference will be interested to learn that they 
found the proceedings and functions both pleasurable and 
enjoyable. Mr. Stetson writes in the A.I.A. JOURNAL: ‘The paper 
titled ‘“‘Materials and Techniques” was very thorough and more 
interesting than those we usually produce. The discussion proved 
beyond a doubt that the British architect is anything but stuffy. 
Our meetings need the wit and humour therein produced.’ Of the 
Conference dinner he said: ‘This formal dinner far exceeded any 
it has been my pleasure to attend at our Conventions. The speeches 
were short, and the toasts often.’ He concludes his report with, 
‘It was a pleasure to serve as a delegate of the A.I.A. and it is 
highly recommended that all and any American architects pay a 
visit to the R.I.B.A. building if and when in London’. 
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The B.R.S. Digest 


We regret that the Digest had to be omitted from the October 
JOURNAL owing to late delivery of the copies by the Stationery 
Office. We were unable to print a statement about this because we 
did not know that the Digests would not arrive in time until after 
the JOURNAL was being printed. 

By arrangement with the Building Research Station, the October 
Digest will be issued with the December JOURNAL in addition to 
the Digest for that month. 


The Library Group 


During the present session the Library Group has held two 
meetings. On 12 October Mr. Charles Waite, who has repaired 
and rebound many of the more valuable books owned by the 
Institute, spoke about his work with special reference to the 
problems of the R.I.B.A. Library. On 8 November Mr. Basil H. 
Jackson [F] introduced an evening devoted to the works of his 
father Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart. (1835-1924). 

The next meeting, to which all members and Students are 
invited, will take place on Monday 13 December at 6 p.m. when 
Mr. D. Stratton Davis [A] will speak about J. B. Papworth. 

The Chairman of the Group is Mr. John Summerson [A], and 
the Honorary Secretary is Mr. Kenneth S. Mills [A]. 


Centenary of ‘The Building News’ 


THE BUILDING NEWS, which amalgamated with THE ARCHITECT 
nearly 30 years ago under the name of THE ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS, came into existence at a period of great com- 
mercial expansion. Nevertheless, THE BUILDING NEWS kept its 
eyes fixed firmly on architecture and particularly on what are 
today called ‘technics’. In the 1855 volume is a description of a 
poured concrete house in France by a M. Coignet and, scattered 
through its volumes, are early references to materials and con- 
structions which are now the basic materials of the modern 
movement. Soon after the amalgamation, there began a famous 
series of articles by Howard Robertson and F. R. Yerbury which, 
by describing and illustrating the work of Perret, Garnier, Dudok, 
Le Corbusier, Gropius, Holzmeister, Mies, Roux Spitz and 
many others, set the modern movement on its feet in Britain. 
It has never been more alive and forward-looking than under its 
present editor, Noel Musgrave, to whom we offer our best wishes 
on the start of the second century. 


‘Out of the Clouds’ 


In the photograph published in the last JouRNAL of the film set 
reproducing the concourse of London Airport there were four 
persons. The names of three of these persons only were given with 
the photographs supplied by Ealing Studios. The fourth person, 
whom perhaps we ought to have recognised, was Mr. Gibberd’s 
partner, Mr. R. J. Double [A]. 


Army Appointment for Architect 


Mr. Gontran Goulden, T.D. [A] has been promoted substantive 
Colonel and is a Deputy Anti-Aircraft Defence Commander in 
the London Area. Colonel Goulden, who has been in the Territorial 
Army since 1931, is Deputy Director of the Building Centre. 
Promotion to full Colonel in the Territorial Army is a rare 
distinction. 


R.I1.B.A. Diary 


TUESDAY 7 DECEMBER. 6 p.m. General Meeting. Art History and 
Contemporary Art—Basil Taylor. 

THURSDAY 9 DECEMBER. 8.30 p.m. A.B.S. Ball. Grosvenor House. 
MONDAY 13 DECEMBER. 6 p.m. Library Group Meeting. Mr. D. 
Stratton Davis [A] will introduce an evening on J. B. Papworth. 
DECEMBER 9-22. Improvements and Conversions. Exhibit by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
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] HOPE THAT MY FRIENDS AND GUESTS who 
are not members of the profession will be 
good enough to bear with me for a little 
time, because rather than give you an 
amusing, informative, or scholarly talk on 
some form of architecture I wish to touch 
on a number of matters which have exer- 
cised the interest of all our members for 
some little time. Before I begin however 
1 should like to take the opportunity to 
refer to my indebtedness to a large number 
of people. I owe a tremendous debt, which 
can never be repaid but which can at least 
be acknowledged, to my colleagues in this 
Institute; my own staff in the office I have 
the honour to control, and to the staff of 
the R.I.B.A., without all of whom no 
President could last of his own volition 
more than a few moments. 

The importance of each item in my talk 
is not indicated by the order in which it is 
dealt with and I need hardly say that the 
views expressed are my own and do not 
necessarily represent the opinions of the 
Council or general body of members. 

You may know that recently we have 
been concerned with a movement either to 
give the Royal Institute the character of 
a trade union, or to form such a union 
under the wing of the Institute, leaving the 
Institute to exercise its ancient function as 
a learned society. The feeling was said to 
be so strong that the Council caused a 
questionnaire to be sent out to all members 
and students. The question ‘Do you wish 
to have a trade union able to look after 
your financial and other interests’ was 
answered by a comparatively small propor- 
tion in the affirmative. The problem of 
setting up such a body within the frame- 
work of the R.I.B.A. is obviously very 
difficult, and not the least of the difficulties 
is the fact that the Royal Institute is made 
up of members who are employers and 
large numbers of others who are employees. 
If we were not careful we should have an 
organisation which supported one section 
of members to the disadvantage of the 
others, and before long we might indeed 
have a variety of organisations in some 
sense antagonistic to each other formed 
within the R.I.B.A. 

There seems to me to be every reason 
why such a body should not be set up, but 
on the other hand it seems logical to sup- 
pose that a body which has, for many years, 
fixed the remuneration due to private 
architects, should at the same time have 
some machinery which could consider in 
relation to the scale of fees the salaries of 
members who may never become private 
practising architects, and I think it is on 
these lines that the problem might be 
approached. You might say that this is a 
long-term policy. I think it should be, 
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whatever methods are adopted; and J am 
quite certain that none can produce quick 
results. I think it was Francis Bacon who 
said ‘I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession’, and that statement is certainly 
true in connection with the profession of 
architecture, and whereas we should all 
support the view that the architect should 
be reasonably paid, I think it to be 
eminently true that the first charge on the 
architect is his adherence to the profession 
which he serves. In short, I believe that the 
suggestion that any form of trade union 
should be set up, whose sole concern is 
with the remuneration of the architect, is 
a bad one: the matter should be approached 
from a much wider angle, and in such a 
way that a learned society can properly look 
after its members without in any way 
detracting from its proper function. 

The next item of interest, which is at this 
moment being investigated by a strong 
Committee, is the most important matter 
of education in the profession. 

The pattern has changed completely in 
the last 50 years. At the beginning of the 
century by far the greater proportion of 
work in this country was carried out by 
private architects for private individuals 
and organisations. It is true that at that 
date local government organisations had 
authority to build a variety of structures 
such as schools, markets, tramway depots 
and other buildings connected with the 
requirements of the various operations for 
which those authorities were responsible. 
The first large-scale building for which 
local authorities were responsible was 
housing, and since 1919 the volume of work 
which they have had to undertake has 
increased. This added responsibility was 
further enlarged by the 1944 Education Act, 
which not only increased the volume of 
work permissible but enormously increased 
the volume which they were compelled to 
do by an Act of Parliament. The effect of 
this has been to produce a programme 
which could be carried out either by archi- 
tects in private practice, or in departments 
set up by local authorities. The bulk of 
authorities have elected to carry out the 
work by the latter method, though a num- 
ber of them have in addition provided 
commissions for private practitioners. What 
all this means to the profession is that 
whereas at the beginning of the century 
by far the greater part of all commissions 
was undertaken by private practitioners, at 
the present time the position is becoming 
reversed. Indeed 50 years ago the profession 
was roughly divided into two parts, viz: 
qualified architects who carried on practices 
and a large number of people who were 
known as architectural assistants, whose 
knowledge was gained by practice and 
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who, having no prospects of becoming 
practitioners in their own right, were con- 
tent to accept posts as assistants to archi- 
tects, with no thought of doing anything 
else. The position now however is vastly 
different, and all young architects enter the 
profession fully qualified by examination. 
They are able to act in their various degrees 
as fully qualified members of the profession 
from the moment they go into an office. 
Their training and ability are naturally 
quite different from those of persons in the 
past who were content to act as assistants 
to qualified architects. This fact creates a 
new problem in the profession—how they 
should be remunerated. It is quite clear 
that none but a small proportion of the 
architects who enter local government ser- 
vice can hope to attain the better and more 
responsible posts, and it is equally clear 
that by virtue of their training and qualities 
they ought to be paid at a higher rate than 
that which has in the past been offered to 
the assistant working solely under the 
direction of qualified architects. Some 
method must be discovered of properly 
rewarding architects in this new pattern. 
It is generally accepted that nothing is 
permanent, but this pattern appears to have 
come to stay, because we are now living in 
a community which is largely controlled 
by a central government and it is difficult 
to believe that in a reasonably short space 
of time we shall get back into an economy 
which is largely controlled by private 
enterprise. 

You might think that all this has little 
to do with architectural education, but I 
think you will agree that the method which 
was largely in force 50 years ago will not 
do under present conditions. In the past, 
most architects who were trained were 
articled to practising architects. They grew 
up, as it were, and had no formal intel- 
lectual training. This pattern gradually gave 
way to training in schools of architecture 
some of which are attached to Universities, 
and at the present moment there are 43 of 
these at home and in the Commonwealth, 
recognised by the Royal Institute. The 
result is that, though highly imaginative 
training is given to the student and he is | 
believe better equipped to carry out his 
duties than the student trained in an office, 
he is lamentably out of touch with practical 
building. I believe we have gone to the 
other end of the scale and that some method 
must be found of combining the practical 
experience which the former pupil obtained 
with the theoretical training the student 
now obtains at his school of architecture. 
I am not suggesting a remedy but merely 
pointing out that the time has come for a 
deep consideration of this problem, and 
indeed you will be aware that the matter is 
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already receiving the attention of the Royal 
Institute. 

I am happy to say that the profession is 
also changing to a pattern which shows a 
much closer collaboration with all the 
other people concerned with the building 
industry. It might well be that the architect 
could, during his training, share some part 
of the curriculum with the builder. It is not, 
I suggest, outside the bounds of possibility 
that in some suitable universities we might 
have faculties of building and courses 
which would be attended both by architects 
and the senior builders. By senior builders 
I mean those who will take up executive 
posts in building firms. 

The next matter, which I need only 
mention, is that a proposal has been made 
recently to reorganise the membership of 
the Council. It is quite true that as time 
goes on there is a necessity in ancient 
institutions to have an enquiry into pro- 
cedure which may have served well in the 
past but which possibly needs some reor- 
ganisation to meet the changed circum- 
stances of the present. I personally can see 
little wrong with the methods which are 
used to elect the Council but I am quite 
sure there is nothing, if members feel 
strongly about it, to prevent a re-examina- 
tion of the problem which may lead to a 
solution to give greater satisfaction to the 
majority of members. 

The other matter upon which I wish to 
touch is, for want of a better word, pre- 
fabrication, and this subject fortunately 
may have some interest to those members 
of my audience who are not architects. By 
prefabrication I mean the production of 
standard units of building such as walls, 
bases, doors, windows, wall blocks, roof 
blocks, and indeed anything which can be 
made in a factory: I do not mean the 
production of whole units of buildings such 
as sheds, houses, school-rooms, etc., sold 
as a standard answer to any given problem. 
Some members of the profession still think 
that the idea of factory-made components 
after the war had no object beyond obtain- 
ing a quick solution to some of our building 
problems. I believe however that it is a 
natural development of the machine age in 
which we live, and I further think that 
architecturecan be produced by this method. 
In 1945-46 it was almost an impossibility 
to find prefabricated units or to induce 
manufacturers to make them—or indeed 
to find builders who would assemble them. 
Since that date the idea has made much 
progress. These methods are being used in 
all the countries on the Continent and 
there are modular societies whose member- 
ship includes architects interested in this 
method all over the world. 

It may to some appear as an expedient 
arising out of the difficulties in which we 
found ourselves immediately after the war, 
but experience seems to show that it is a 
matter which will not only endure but will 
expand. Those people who are not in 
sympathy with this approach to present- 
day architecture are inclined to imagine 
that tradition stopped with the normal 
methods of building with bricks, stone, and 
reinforced concrete in situ, and tradition 
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is only carried on by using the same 
methods as in the past. My view however 
is that this method is a tradition continuing 
from the past, and in spite of the danger of 
prophecy I suggest that it may well be the 
appropriate method of a machine age of 
production. Up to the moment it has only 
been fostered by local authorities with large 
and continuing programmes, but I believe 
that before long we shall have so many 
manufacturers making components that it 
will be quite simple for an individual 
architect with an individual job to use any 
of these materials which will be manu- 
factured for sale, either in large or small 
quantities, after they have been established 
by the large buyer. In other words, I think 
it has taken too strong a hold to be dis- 
lodged, and it is an unwise thing for those 
people who think it is a passing phase to 
wait for the time—which I think will never 
come—when a return can be made from 
this excursion to bricks, and stone, and 
mortar. 

One thing which I am sure will prevent 
it is the changed outlook on design. In the 
not very recent past some architects 
designed from outside inwards. They built 
in a pattern in what was then considered 
to be an appropriate manner, and fitted 
in the rooms which they hoped would 
satisfy the inhabitants; though if they did 
not it was of less importance to the archi- 
tects than that the structure as a whole 
should present an imposing pattern. The 
method nowadays, which is being more and 
more accepted, is that the architect should 
supply his client’s needs, whether for a 
house, school, factory or any other building, 
and having satisfied that demand he must 
produce a structure of architectural quality. 
One of the things which in my opinion is 
bound to provide the appropriate answer 
is that we are getting much greater co- 
operation between the client, architect, and 
engineer, and indeed with everyone con- 
cerned with the building, than we did for- 
merly. It is some satisfaction to know that 
judging by the comments of our fellow 
architects from abroad, we in this country 
are leading the way in this matter, and I 
may be allowed to express the hope that 
we shall long continue to do so; though of 
course we are delighted that many other 
countries are pursuing the same course and 
will naturally have important contributions 
to make. 

From most of this address it might 
appear, especially to those members of the 
audience who are not in the profession, 
that the Royal Institute is largely concerned 
with all kinds of problems which personally 
affect the architect and do not necessarily 
impinge on architecture. I can however 
assure them that members of this profes- 
sion are primarily interested in architecture 
rather than the conditions under which they 
work or the salaries which they enjoy. I 
think it is significant that Her Majesty the 
Queen is the Patron of our Royal Institute, 
and you will all remember the remarkable 
vows of dedication which Her Majesty 
made on her Accession. I am sure you will 
not think it an impertinence if I say that 
all architects are dedicated to architecture. 





In this country we have a long tradition of | 
great architecture over the ages, and I may © 


be allowed to express the belief that the 
modern architect will serve architecture 


and its patrons as well as his illustrious | 


forebears did in the past. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. Nigel Birch, O.B.E., M.P., Minister of 
Works: I should like to start by congratu- 


lating Mr. Aslin on being elected to the | 


very high place of honour which he holds. 
It is always very pleasant to be able to 
congratulate somebody who, after long 
and arduous service, has reached the highest 
honour which his own profession can give 
him. I think I am right in saying that Mr. 
Aslin is the first President you have had for 
some time who is a local authority archi- 
tect and who speaks with great authority 
on all matters concerning the public sector, 
to use the horrible jargon of building. 

I ought perhaps to point out that I have 
now become the Minister of Works en- 


tirely unburdened by the slightest technical ~ 


knowledge of this subject! But I want to say 
that something has happened which is of a 
certain amount of importance to you. After 
fourteen years, building licensing is going 
to be given up and is coming to an end next 
week. However, it still leaves you with a 
good many hoops to jump through. 

Although we have given up building 
licensing, it does not mean that the Govern- 
ment, and in particular the Ministry of 
Works, are losing interest in what is 
happening with architects and with the 
building industry in general. We are deter- 
mined, as far as it lies within our power, 
to prevent either overloading or under- 
loading of the industry; that is to say, we 
want to keep building at a high and stable 
level and to take it to as high a quality as we 
can get it. We shall go on playing a part 
there, not only with architects but with 
builders and with the building materials 
industries. 

I understand that in the past the relations 
between the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and my Ministry have been very 
cordial, and I shall do everything in my 
power to see that they go on being so. 
We shall depend very largely upon you 
because, if we are to keep building on a 
steady level, it is important that we have 
all the best information about what is 
going on. We hope that both nationally and 
regionally we shall be able to rely upon you 
for up-to-date information about present 
and future prospects in building. 

I come now to the President’s Address 
and I should like to congratulate him upon 
it. I hope that he will take it as a compli- 
ment if I say that it was an admirable 
example of prefabrication. The President 
started off by talking about a trade union 
for architects, but I thought he seemed 
rather nervous about a ‘breakaway’ which 
has been so much in the news! I thought he 
had some very useful and profound sug- 
gestions to make on education in your 
profession, and no doubt during his term of 
office he will have further words to say to 
you about those things. 
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I should like to end by thanking your 
President for his Address, by wishing him 
every possible good fortune during his 
period of office, and by expressing the hope 
that the relations between architects and 
the Ministry of Works will remain as good 
as they have been in the past, and will, if 
possible, improve. 


Brigadier E. H. L. Beddington, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.C., Chairman Hertfordshire 
County Council: I take it that I have had 
the honour of being invited to second this 
vote of thanks to you, Sir, for your In- 
augural Address, not for myself but as the 
representative of the local authority whom 
you serve when you are not devoting your- 
self to the Royal Institute. 

I can assure you that the Hertfordshire 
County Council is very proud that the 
members of the Royal Institute have seen 
fit to elect as their President its County 
Architect. I believe this to be the first time 
that the Royal Institute has so honoured 
an architect serving a county, and I am 
convinced that this departure from pre- 
cedent has been warmly welcomed in local 
government as a whole and that it will do 
a great deal of good. To be asked to come 
from the comparative obscurity of a 
County Council to address such an audi- 
ence as this, in succession to a distinguished 
Minister of the Crown, is very unusual but 
perhaps it was caused by a feeling of grati- 
tude to the County for its wisdom in the 
selection of its architects. 

Up till 1945 we had no architect; we had 
a most excellent County Surveyor who 
combined with the care of the roads the 
duties of County Architect, which art was 
of course really outside his province. When 
he retired we formed an Architects’ De- 
partment with a County Architect, a 
Deputy, and the appropriate staff. From a 
large field of candidates these were duly 
selected and our first County Architect is 
now your President, and our first Deputy 
is now the Chief Architect at the Ministry 
of Education. 

The position of your President is a very 
enviable one, for not only does it mean 
that he is distinguished in his profession, 
but what is much more important, it means 
that his fellow practitioners have such trust 
in him, his character and his qualities of 
leadership and guardianship of the tradi- 
tions of their Institute and art that they 
unanimously elect him as their President to 
represent them to the country. No man can 
attain such recognition from his fellows 
unless he is an outstanding personality. 
J am quite sure that you will find you have 
made a very fine choice. 

The President’s inaugural address deals 
so largely with domestic and _ technical 
matters of great moment to your profession 
both now and in the future that it would ill 
become me as a layman to comment upon 
it, but there is much food for thought in it 
and it will amply repay study and reflection. 
We are all very grateful to him for it. 

As a complete but interested amateur of 
building, there are two points that have 
struck me about your profession. The first 
is that owing to the social revolution which 
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we are passing through the scope for private 
architects is narrowing. The bulk of the big 
work in future must be for financial reasons 
forthcoming more and more from the 
Government, local authorities, public 
boards, commerce and industry, and it will 
be for the ambitious men of your profes- 
sion to seek to work for such bodies and 
to endeavour to raise their standards. The 
second is the need not to build too per- 
manently. Science is moving nowadays so 
fast that buildings unless intelligently de- 
signed with a view to adaptation to new 
circumstances rapidly become obsolete. 
This applies particularly to educational, 
industrial, agricultural, and office build- 
ings, of which we can see many examples 
throughout the country with years of life 
in them but utterly unadaptable to modern 
conditions. 

I now have the great privilege and 
pleasure of seconding the very hearty vote 
of thanks which has been so eloquently and 
aptly moved by Mr. Nigel Birch, and in 
coupling with it our best wishes to the 
President for a very successful tenure of 
his high office. 

The vote of thanks was carried by 
acclamation. 


The President: It is my obvious duty to 
thank you for the very kind response you 
have made to the proposition so charm- 
ingly and ably proposed by the Minister 
of Works and seconded by Brigadier 
Beddington. 

We are delighted to have the Minister 
of Works here, and I think it is charming 
that he should have come so soon after 
taking on his new office. He bashfully said 
that he knew nothing about it, but it is 
strange how various new Ministers take 
over this, that and the other in their stride. 
I also wish to echo his words and say that 
I hope that the cordial relations which 
exist between this Institute and the Ministry 
will continue during my term of office. I 
must also thank him for his kindly 
references to myself. 

To Brigadier Beddington I must say 
that we did not invite him just because he 
happened to be the Chairman of the 
County Council but because he is himself 
as well, and without his kind cooperation 
and agreement and his influence on the 
Hertfordshire County Council I should 
not be here at all. I am here by their 
courtesy and it is charming of them to 
allow my office to run itself for a year or 
so. My only fear is that it will run so 
well that when I have finished my term of 
office I shall not be needed any more. I 
shall probably have to arrange with fellow 
architects at Hertfordshire to make a few 
blobs so that I can pretend to come back 
and straighten them out. I am most 
indebted to Brigadier Beddington for saying 
such kind things and to you all for the 
charming way in which you received them. 

I should like to take the opportunity of 
welcoming all the guests who are here 
to-night. It is very nice of them to come 
when they need not. I should like to offer a 
special word of greeting to our friend, Mr. 
Glenn Stanton, who is the Immediate Past- 


President of the American Institute of 
Architects. Tomorrow he will be flying 
back to the United States and I am sure 
he could have found something more 
exciting to do on this his last evening in 
London. 

We also have present with us our good 
friend Sir Arthur Stephenson from Aus- 
tralia. He has the distinction of being our 
last Gold Medallist, and he also had the 
honour of having that Medal presented to 
him by the Queen, who took it all the way 
to Australia. No previous Gold Medallist 
has had that great distinction, but here we 
have one of our Australian members who 
received not only the Royal Gold Medal 
but a Knighthood when Her Majesty went 
to Australia last year. 

I shall take the liberty of asking Mr. 
Glenn Stanton, first of all, to say a few 
words to you and at the same time shall 
present him with a certificate which shows 
that he has been elected an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Institute in the United States. 

The President then presented the Certifi- 
cate to Mr. Glenn Stanton. 


Mr. Glenn Stanton: We have the oppor- 
tunity of being very close to one of your 
godchildren, the Canadian Institute, and 
we have enjoyed that association very 
much. It was my privilege to go to-Van- 
couver to meet the distinguished Past- 
President, Mr. Graham Henderson, and 
Mrs. Henderson, and your remarkable 
Secretary—whose name slips me! We had 
the pleasure of bringing them across that 
unfortified border. I should like you to 
know that wherever the Hendersons and 
the Secretary went in Canada and in the 
United States, they left friends—very warm 
friends—on a very long trail. We were 
proud to have them at our headquarters in 
Washington and in my own home town. 
We hope that that can happen more often, 
and I should like to invite you informally 
now, until you have a more formal invita- 
tion, to set aside some time in May of 1957 
to come to Washington to help us celebrate 
our centennial. 

Thank you, Mr. President, it has been a 
great pleasure to be with you. 


The President: I am sure that you would 
like me to thank Mr. Glenn Stanton for 
his kind remarks and for having taken the 
trouble to come here on his last evening in 
town before flying back home. We shall 
make a note of that date and see that some- 
body flies over to the United States to help 
celebrate the centenary of the American 
Institute. 

May I now ask Sir Arthur Stephenson 
if he would be kind enough to say a few 
words. 


Sir Arthur Stephenson: My position is a 
difficult one because I have to thank you 
for something that was so unexpected that 
it is difficult even now to realise that you 
saw fit to give the Royal Gold Medal to 
Australia and, Sir, to me. I shall not 
pretend for one moment that I was not very 
pleased because I was more pleased than 
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I can say, but I still cannot imagine why 
it was done. 

Through the gracious thought of the 
Past-President, Sir Howard Robertson, 
your Council and the Secretary—I cannot 
remember his name for the moment!—you 
approached Her Majesty the Queen and 
said, in effect: ‘We have awarded this 
Medal to an Australian’, and she accepted 
the invitation to present the Medal to me 
in person. I should like to tell you some- 
thing about that because it will remain 
with me to the end of my days. 

I received a summons from Sir Michael 
Adeane to say I must attend in person 
at Government House in normal dress at 
a certain time. When I arrived I was taken 
into a drawing-room. As I walked in I saw 
a beautiful woman leaning over a couch 
by the window. When I entered she 
straightened up, walked over to me with 
her hand out and said: “You are Mr. 
Stephenson; I have something for you 
which has been awarded to you by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
London’, and she picked up the case, 
opened it and showed me the Medal, 
holding it up to the light in the most 
gracious manner, saying: ‘Don’t you think 
it is beautiful?’ I replied that I certainly 
did, and when Her Majesty put it into my 
hand I thought it was the most gracious 
thing anyone could ever experience. 

The award had been announced in the 
papers for days before the event, together 
with the news that the Queen would be 
presenting the Medal, and many people 
rang me up and spoke to me on jobs, 
including workmen, asking me to give a 
message to the Queen when I saw her. After 
Her Majesty had presented me with the 
Medal I asked her whether I could deliver 
a message to her, and she told me that she 
would be pleased to hear what I had to say. 
I gave her the message of the workmen and 
the people, and told her that I had been 
commissioned on their behalf to thank her 
most sincerely for the great thing she had 
done in coming out to Australia, and to tell 
her that she had given the country a 
spiritual uplift, for nothing like it had 
occurred before in our history. She walked 
away slowly and then came back and asked 
me some questions. I had better not tell 
you what they were because some I could 
answer and some I could not! 

The visit of the Queen to our country 
has been an event of supreme importance 
for us, and in my view now is the time when 
a visit should be made by the R.I.B.A. 
Council to Australia, to New Zealand 
and in time to Africa and perhaps to 
Malaya. It is tragic to think that none of 
these countries has seen a representative 
from the Council of the Royal Institute 
and it is of very great importance, because 
we people are British to the core. This 
Institute is our principal guide and pride 
and, therefore, it is necessary that someone 
from your Council should go to these 
southern lands, because nothing could give 
more spirit and be of more value than such 
a visit. 


The President: Having seen and heard Sir 
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Arthur Stephenson there can be no doubt 
why he received the Gold Medal and his 
Knighthood. He was obviously the proper 
person to receive both those honours. 

As far as the invitation to visit the far- 
flung Empire is concerned, as Brigadier 
Beddington is here I might perhaps say 
that if I am given six months’ leave with 
pay I should like to go to Australia! 


UNVEILING OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
SIR HOWARD ROBERTSON 

The President: I have now the pleasant 
duty to perform of unveiling a portrait. 
We do not really need a portrait to remind 
us of the indebtedness of this Institute to 
Sir Howard Robertson. I think that he 
looks a little more solemn in his portrait 
than he is normally. We owe a great debt 
of gratitude to Sir Howard and, I may add, 
to Lady Robertson for the work which 
they have done as President and his lady 
in the last two years. He is a very difficult 
man to follow. 

We are also grateful to the artist who 
painted this picture, Professor Rodrigo 
Moynihan. He must have had a very 
difficult task because I am sure that Sir 
Howard did not sit still. 

The President then unveiled the portrait of 
Sir Howard Robertson. 


Sir Howard Robertson: I thank you, Sir, 
for the very kind things you have said, 
none of which I am sure you believe! 

One of the first things that happens when 
one is elected President is that a letter of 
instruction is received from the Secretary— 
whose name I have forgotten!—and at the 
end there are the words “By the way, at 
the end of your term you will probably 
have a portrait painted and you might 
begin to think about the artist’. I thought 
about the artist and I thought that Rodrigo 
Moynihan was a pretty good bid. I really 
liked him as a painter. When I saw the 
portrait in the Royal Academy for the 
first time I said “Good heavens, I have seen 
that man somewhere before, but I do not 
like the look of him’! But painters are not 
like photographers. You go to the photo- 
grapher for one sitting and he makes six 
portraits. When you go to a painter you 
go for twelve sittings and he makes one 
portrait out of you. The painter, alas, 
looks deeper than the photographer. He 
looks into your soul and puts it on the 
canvas and what you see at the end is not 
very nice! It shows that Professor Moyni- 
ham is a very good painter, and I certainly 
recommend him. Thank you very much. 


Professor Rodrigo Moynihan: Painting a 
portrait is one thing but having to speak 
about it afterwards, particularly publicly, 
is another. You can imagine that it is a 
tormenting thing for a painter to endure to 
have one of his pictures hanging behind a 
cloth not knowing, until the cloth is pulled 
aside, what it will look like. 

Sir Howard Robertson is a very good 
sitter. I cannot say that he is one of my 
best sitters from the point of view of 
discipline, but he was certainly not one of 
my worst, and the portrait was painted 





over a rather hard time of very bad weather 
when the light was very poor. But he 
always turned up and we would boil up 
some disgusting coffee which he seems to 
have enjoyed. I wish I could have done it 
in One sitting and given him six from which 
to choose, but it took all my efforts to 
produce that one and I enjoyed it very 
much. 


PRESENTATION OF THE R.I.B.A. 
LONDON ARCHITECTURE BRONZE 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 1953 

The President: The next pleasant duty | 
have to perform is to present the R.I.B.A. 
London Architecture Bronze Medal and 
Diploma for 1953. On this occasion 
Messrs. Devereux and Davies have won 
the Medal for the new Out-Patients’ 
Building, St. James’ Hospital, Balham. | 
think that it is a most notable contribution 
to hospital buildings, and I have the 
greatest possible pleasure in presenting 
these two gentlemen with the Bronze 
Medal and Diploma for 1953. 

The President then presented Mr. Alan 
H. Devereux [F] and Mr. E. L. W. Davies 
[F], with the London Architecture Bronze 
Medal and Diploma for 1953. 


The President: We also have a replica of 
the Medal which is to be presented to 
Mr. A. C. Stuart-Clark, the Chairman of 
the Wandsworth Hospital Group Com- 
mittee, who represents the owners of the 
building. We present this replica to the 
owners of the building for being so skilful 
in selecting architects who have done such 


a fine job. 

The President presented Mr. A. C. 
Stuart-Clark with the replica of the 
Medal. 


Mr. Alan H. Devereux: I cannot say how 
honoured we are in coming here this 
evening to receive this Bronze Medal and 
Diploma. It is difficult for me to speak 
about hospital architecture with Sir Arthur 
Stephenson on my right hand and Sir 
Howard Robertson in front, both of whom 
have had so much experience. But I do 
feel that it is an important building of the 
year in that it is a hospital building. There 
is surely no field of architectural endeavour 
more important than the hospital field 
and none more neglected since the war. | 
am very glad to hear of the release of 
building restrictions, and I only hope that 
in some way more money will become 
available for hospital buildings. 

Since the Out-Patients’ Department has 
been opened I am told that there has been a 
great increase in the number of patients, 
and that the number of attendances per 
patient has been reduced. This seems to 
suggest that our National Health Service 
and the patients’ health of mind and 
body can benefit enormously from new 
buildings. 

When I look back at the old out-patients’ 
buildings I can see again the old patients’ 
hall, with the patients on wooden forms 
overflowing into semi-dark passages. There 
was nothing in their physical surroundings 
to induce a feeling of hope or even cheerful- 
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ness. This problem of the patient seemed 
to me at the outset to be the most challeng- 
ing one, as vital as the complex problems 
of the medical and nursing staff, and |! 
should like to point out that in this building 
the planning of the patients’ waiting space 
and their treatment lend much of the 
significance not only to the interior but to 
the elevations. 

The building was, in fact, designed from 
the inside out. I had no clear picture of the 
elevations until the internal planning was 
more or less irrevocably decided. Perhaps 
this was fortunate, for the elevations had 
to be entirely re-designed while the struc- 
ture was actually going up. When the acute 
steel shortage arose the foundations were 
in, but we had to abandon our reinforced 
concrete frame and to introduce the load- 
bearing brick piers which are a con- 
spicuous feature of the facade. I wonder 
whether, had that crisis not occurred, | 
should have been here to-night! 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
saying something about the contributions 
made by others to the success of the build- 
ing. First, there was the collaboration with 
the medical and nursing staffs, the con- 
sultants in the various specialties had a 
large share in determining the arrangement 
in their individual suites and Matron, to 
whom we owe a tremendous amount, 
dictated the nursing requirements. 

I should also like to mention Sir Hugh 
Linstead who, as Chairman of the Group, 
took a lively interest in everything that we 
did, not only in practical concerns but in 
aesthetic matters. 

I must also mention the excellent work 
put in by the consultants who, together 
vith their staff, had some very tricky 
problems to tackle in a rather unorthodox 
building. I would also like to thank the 
builders, Messrs. Marshall Andrew, for 
the care they devoted to the quality of the 
work, and this includes the numerous 
specialist sub-contractors and indeed every 
man on the site who did his part in pro- 
viding a good job of work. 

I could scarcely exaggerate the debt I 
owe to my partner, to whom I am sure 
more credit is due than to me, and both 
of us owe a very great debt to Lewis Martin. 
He was my chief assistant when I was first 
entrusted with the work. Unfortunately he 
had to go back to New Zealand before 
the completion of this building to which he 
had devoted so much of his time and 
energies. It was for him a real disappoint- 
ment that he did not see the building 
functioning and I am sure he would have 
liked to be here this evening. 


Mr. E. L. W. Davies: This is a red-letter day 
in my career, and I can only endorse every- 
thing that my partner has said so much 
better than I, as well as the words he used 
about those who worked with us. 

In the course of that work on the hos- 
pital we had wonderful cooperation and 
education. We were educated by the 
medical and nursing staff three years ago 
when the project was handed to us, and 
then in turn we feel that we were able to 
educate the hospital authorities in some of 
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Sir Howard Robertson, Past President. From the portrait by Professor Rodrigo Moynihan 


the ideas that you see to-day. We cut across 
all the old sterile conditions that one 
normally finds when entering a hospital. 
We went out for atmosphere and we did use 
natural materials. 

We hope that we shall be able to return 
and in close collaboration with the medical 
and nursing staff re-examine the building 
after it has been in use for a year, when it 
will be possible to readjust the units to be 
right up to date. We hope the building will 
never become out of date. 

I have ascertained that for eighteen years 
this Medal has not been presented to the 
architects of a hospital building, and it is 
very nice to think that St. James’ Hospital 
is the first under the National Health 
Service. Another interesting feature is that 
this Medal has only been south of the 


Thames twice, and both the buildings con- 
cerned have one thing in common, namely, 
that when you go into them you may be 
detained. One is St. James’ Hospital and 
the other is Blackheath Road Police 
Station! 


Mr. A. C. Stuart-Clark, Chairman of the 
Wandsworth Hospital Group Committee: 
It is, of course, entirely as an impostor that 
I stand here at all. I am afraid that by 
virtue of the office I now hold I received 
this Medal. The person who did the work 
was my predecessor, Sir Hugh Linstead, so 
far as the Committee is concerned, and it is 
he who, more felicitously than I, should 
say what an honour it is that we should be 
entrusted with the building which has de- 
served and won this award. 








There are two things which I should like 
to say about this building of which we are 
enormously proud. I think that you, Mr. 
President, in your Address spoke of satisfy- 
ing the client. The client in this case is 
not the Management Committee, not even 
the doctors nor the nurses, but the patients, 
and this building has so supremely satisfied 
them that that is its mark of success. The 
admirable girl who receives patients was 
faced with this problem the other day. Two 
old ladies came in and when she said ‘Can 
I help you?’ they replied, ‘No, my dear; 
we have finished our shopping and the 
cinema is not open, but it looked so com- 
fortable in here and we wanted to sit down!’ 

Secondly, it is a landmark. We like to 
think that it is a landmark in the post-war 
building of hospitals so far. It is something 
which people come very gladly not just to 
see and to admire in the vague, uninformed 
and uninterested sense, but to study and 
follow. 

I thank you, Sir, and this great body 


whom you represent for giving us a per- 
manent facsimile of the award given to the 
architects. It will always have a place of 
honour in the Group and it will be a 
permanent record that we, when we first 
saw the building and said it was something 
very good indeed, were right, because what 
greater justification for that thought could 
there be than the setting of the seal of 
approval by so august a body as the one 
who gave this award tonight? 


Mr. S. Marshall Andrew, Chairman of 
Messrs. Marshall Andrew and Co. Ltd.: 
It is indeed a very great pleasure and 
honour to be here on this auspicious 
occasion and to be associated with this 
award. Somehow, so far as contractors are 
concerned, their dealings with the archi- 
tectural profession always seem connected 
with awards, sometimes positive, sometimes 
negative. In the case of the former the 
awarding of a contract, in the latter case 
the award of a negative answer to a claim. 





I should like to say on behalf of my 
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firm that they are indeed pleased to have | 
had the honour and satisfaction of being | 


associated with Messrs. Devereux and 
Davies, the architects; Mr. J. K. Carless, 
the quantity surveyor; Messrs. Clarke, 
Nicholls & Marcel, the consulting struc- 
tural engineers, and Mr. H. A. Sandford, 
the consulting engineer for services and 
supplies; not forgetting all the various sub- 
contractors involved in the production of 
this fine building. I can assure you that this 
occasion is one which will remain with me 
—and Marshall Andrew & Co. Ltd.— 
forever. 

May I in conclusion and with respect 
say a personal word about Mr. Devereux 
and Mr. Davies. It would be impertinent 
on my part to touch on their abilities as 
architects, but those who know them 
intimately are aware of their ingenuity, 
enthusiasm and drive. It is a pleasure to 
work under their direction and super- 
vision. 





Correspondence 


The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal. 
MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


Sir,—Mr. Allen and Mr. Mills severely 
criticised renderings. Though there are 
certainly good reasons for this in the last 
80 years, one cannot overlook the fact that 
there are numerous old rendered buildings 
in this country which demonstrate that in 
the earlier times rendering was a success. 
We must therefore assume that something 
went wrong in the last 80 years and it is 
worth while to investigate the cause. 

In earlier times emphasis was on careful 
selection of the different materials in the 
mix and good craftsmanship. The time 
taken was not important. Rendering 
operations were never carried out in un- 
suitable weather and the building was left 
to dry out sometimes as long as two or 
three years before rendering was com- 
menced. The slow setting of the pure lime 
rendering was of no importance. 

To meet the modern demand for speed it 
has become general practice to admix a 
small amount of cement to speed up the 
hardening process and to produce a certain 
degree of early strength. The previously 
held opinion that lime and cement could 
not be used in the same mix has proved to 
be incorrect. The decision to render a 
building has to be made at the drawing 
board stage, though too often these days 
the decision to render is made at a late 
stage owing to difficulties in obtaining 
facing bricks or other materials; but 
rendering should not be applied just any- 
where and anyhow. 

Generous overhanging eaves have no 
place in the modern facade, but they did 
protect the rendering. Some other means 
should be provided to fulfil this purpose, 
for example, the provision of flashings on 
projections with adequate drips to throw 
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the water away from the wall. Also render- 
ing should always stop at the D.P.C. level 
and never touch the ground. Copings 
should have a continuous D.P.C. under, as 
rain penetration can occur at the many 
vertical joints. A coping with a good over- 
hang and proper drip helps to keep the 
wall dry. I have seen buildings where 
defective strong cement pointing in copings 
left wide gaps through which the rainwater 
dripped happily on and behind the ren- 
dering, causing disfiguring stains and 
eventual dislocation of the rendering. 

Smoke pollution is certainly an eyesore, 
but the ‘aggressive sticky dirt’ settles on 
whatever material is used and not only just 
on a rendered facade. A rough rendering 
will show it up more than a smoother one 
which, as the smoke settles down on it 
more evenly, will not be spoiled to the same 
degree. Some architects have recently 
chosen for these very smoky areas a dark 
grey rendering for the main part of the 
facade, brightening it up by using lighter 
strong colours on other architectural 
features. 

Of course the use of strong dense 
rendering would be ideal if it did not crack 
and craze, fatal to both looks and dryness 
of walls, Cracking is not only unsightly 
but permits the passage of water into 
the wall structure. The dense strong ren- 
dering holds it there and its effectiveness 
as a barrier against rain penetration 
is destroyed. A weaker rendering ‘gives’ to 
movements to a certain extent, but even if 
a movement crack develops this still does 
not mean a damp wall, as water is allowed 
to evaporate freely at the first opportunity. 
A porous, less dense and less strong ren- 
dering, in short a lime-rendering, is less 
affected. It allows the wall to breathe, and 
if the aggregate used in the mortar is a 
crushed stone, it weathers evenly and be- 
haves like any natural stone. A porous 
lime-rendering also allows any efflorescence 
to escape readily. Nothing in this life is 
stable and weathering is a natural process 


which has its own beauty, as the many old 
buildings in this country show. 

The sand used in the mix should comply 
with B.S. 1199. It is important that it has 
good working qualities and is well graded 
and clean; loamy sands, though more 
easily workable, produce a mortar of high 
shrinkage, resulting in cracks and crazings 
of the rendering. The undercoat is as 
important as the finishing coat. A badly 
applied undercoat, or an undercoat of 
uneven proportions of the different mate- 
rials, spoils an otherwise good rendering. 

Interruption of work, whether it is the 
undercoat or the finishing coat, will show 


and should only take place at the natural | 


architectural features, otherwise it will 
impair the appearance of the building. If 
the area to be rendered is a very large one 
and not broken up, it is best to introduce 
honest regular straight lines which harmo- 
nise with the other architectural features. 
There is no reason why renderings nowa- 
days should not be as successful as in 
earlier centuries, so long as reasonable 
precautions are taken. Rendering is a 
material having its own merits and should 
be treated and respected as such. The small 
attention it needs for its protection can be 
given easily and will save many pounds in 
maintenance costs. 
Yours faithfully, 
K. KEPPICH, 
CALLOW AND KEPPICH LTD. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mr. Allen has seen this 
letter and replies :— 


Mrs. Keppich’s letter mainly discusses 
the factors which can make a rendering a 
failure or a success technically, and we are 
grateful to have it brought into the discus- 
sion of our paper. However, as she will 
appreciate, our criticisms were not directed 
at the technique of rendering; we were 
concerned mainly about its appearance for 
use on buildings in urban areas, and there 
it still seems that our comments broadly 
represent the facts. 
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The New Hospital at Zurich (Stadtspital Waid) 








Ward block for chronic cases 


THIS NEW 418-bed non-teaching, non- 
training hospital on the outskirts of 
Ziirich was built between April 1950 and 
September 1953. The design is the result of 
a limited competition which was won by 
R. Landolt, who formed a temporary 
partnership with the authors of the 2nd 
and 3rd awards. Before carrying out the 
very detailed work entailed they studied 
and visited a number of Swiss and European 
hospitals. 

Two hundred and forty-three of the 418 
beds are reserved for chronic sick patients, 
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By John Lincoln, AA.Di 
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for whom the hospital was originally 
intended. The other 175 beds are for acute 
sick patients, i.e. medical and surgical cases. 
The hospital’s primary purpose is to relieve 
other hospitals in the area of their chronic 
sick patients, who will be able to stay at 
Waid indefinitely. Although the site had 
been earmarked for a chronic sick hospital, 
the Cantonal authorities, who contributed 
Fr.10,000,000 towards its Fr.29,000,000 
cost, stipulated that provision should be 
made for medical and surgical cases. The 
balance of Fr.19,000,000 was paid by 
Ziirich town, the cost per sq. metre for 
the combined buildings working out at 
Fr.224.45 or 10s. 6d. per sq. ft. 

The site lies on a hillside to the north- 
west of Ziirich. It falls away to the south 
and overlooks the town and the lake, with 
the alpine ranges as a background. There 
are extensive woods almost immediately 
behind the hospital, which form an attrac- 
tive background to the buildings when 
viewed from the town. To avoid extreme 
contrast all buildings have been rendered 
in a mushroom colour and only precast 
window surrounds and balcony slabs have 
been picked out in white. All ward blocks 
face south and only the administration 
block with its clinics runs in a north- 
southerly direction. 

In order to reach the hospital easily from 
the main road with its public transport, a 
new half-mile-long road was constructed at 
a cost of £100,000. Houses for the nursing 
staff were built on one side of the road, the 
other side rising sharply towards the hill 
top. There is an attractive pavilion at the 
hospital end of this road which serves as 
bus shelter, for a restricted bus service 


between main road and hospital, and 
incorporates several kiosks. 

One approaches the main entrance 
across an imaginatively laid-out courtyard 
with parking space and bicycle shelter. 
Apart from the service yard, which has got 
its own approach road at a much lower 
level, the main entrance provides the only 
access and is shared by arriving patients, 
visitors, casualties and a limited number of 
out-patients. The entrance has been kept 
wide and through the placing of the general 
enquiry office and telephone exchange in 
its centre arrivals are segregated upon 
entering. 


Individual Siting. The actual siting and 
planning of the individual blocks has been 
carefully handled, good use having been 
made of an additional east-west slope. By 
planning the north-south block (adminis- 
tration block) across this fall, two ground 
levels were created at different heights. 
This block (see plan, p. 13) acts as a spine, 
with chronic sick and acute sick wards 
reaching out to the east and west respec- 
tively. The operating theatre block is 
connected to this block and is opposite the 
surgical wards and near the main entrance 
and casualty admittance. Other buildings 
forming part of the hospital include a small 
block for resident junior medical staff and 
maintenance engineers and an occupational 
therapy extension which is near the chronic 
sick patients’ wards. The north-south block 
contains all the medical and administration 
services common to all wards and out- 
patients. It provides at its lowest level free 
circulation between the following depart- 
ments and ward lifts: air raid shelter, 
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mechanical equipment, garages, labora- 
tories, pharmacy, dispensary, photography 
department, patients’ library, a sauna and 
the mortuary department with its separate 
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Entrance court, administration and treatment building 


Weck 





exit to the service yard. Above this level 
(level: 1) is the link with the kitchen. Here 
the staff dining rooms are level with the 
ground on one side of the block and look 


out across the garden and the valley beyond. 
Also at this level are the central medical 
and other stores. 

On the floor above (level: 2) is the main 
entrance with its attractive large entrance 
hall and its clear view to the west. Also 
reception, casualty department, diagnos- 
tic X-ray, administration offices, medical 
clinics and matron. 

Casualty admittance, resuscitation and 
the emergency theatre suite, which has its 
own X-ray facilities, are immediately 
adjacent to the entrance and the department 
itself is connected to the main operating 
theatre block. The clinics and the diagnostic 
X-ray department are shared by ambulant 
patients and a small number of out-patients. 
In view of this it is perhaps disputable 
whether the position of the X-ray depart- 
ment is an ideal one, although its present 
close link with the theatre block is un- 
doubtedly useful. 

Level: 3, the highest of this block, 
contains the physiotherapy department, 
hydrotherapy, therapeutic X-ray and the 
remainder of the clinics including E.N.T., 
opthalmic and dental departments. In the 
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centre above the main entrance is the 
gymnasium, which also serves as assembly 
hall on festive occasions. The reason for 
planning the physiotherapy department at 
this level was to provide the maximum 
amount of light and fresh air and it has 
been kept flexible internally through the 
use of demountable partitions. 


The Operating Theatre Block on the north 
side of the main entrance court is a single- 
storey building with basement area and a 
roof space which houses the department’s 
air conditioning plant. It has a central 
corridor and all operating theatres face 
north. The anaesthetic rooms, medical staff 
changing rooms, central sterilising rooms 
and other ancillaries face the court. 
Accessible from the corridor are the blood 
and bone banks and built-in electric heat 
generating units for blankets and hot 
water bottles. There are three theatres, a 
batswing suite with two tables in the 
aseptic theatre and an emergency theatre 
with a plaster room immediately next 
to it. The plaster room shares a dark 
room with an adjoining X-ray room. 
The splint store, incidentally, has been 
condemned by the staff as being far too 
small. 

Of particular interest in this depart- 
nent is the sterilising equipment which 
was manufactured and fitted by Messrs. 
Schaerer of Berne. The three high-pressure 
steam instrument sterilisers in the combined 
sterilising and wash-up room are incor- 
porated in continuous stainless _ steel 
counters and operate at 28 lb./sq. in. The 
sterilising process takes approximately 
64 mins. and the instruments stay in the 
trays for convenient carrying to the 
theatres, the doors to which are foot- 
operated. One steriliser has been adapted 
for the washing of exceptionally dirty 
instruments within the fitting, and the entire 
sterilising process including the washing in 
this case takes 20-25 mins. This method 
reduces risk of infection to theatre staff. 
The central sterilising equipment (serving 
the entire hospital) consists of two 3 ft. 0 in. 
by 1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. autoclaves 
(28 Ib./sq. in.) and three 2 ft. 0 in. by 
| ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. hot air sterilisers. The 
autoclaves are automatically controlled but 
can be worked manually in the case of 
electricity failure. A vacuum pump ensures 
efficient pressure reduction and complete 
drying of sterilised objects. A safety device 
prevents the opening of the apparatus when 
in use. Apart from ten minutes which are 
spent loading and unloading the sterilisers, 
no further supervision or attendance is re- 
quired. This is obviously a great time saver 
and reduces the temptation to overload the 
unit. The hot air sterilisers which are on 
the opposite side of the room have a 
special air-circulating system, a temperature 
and time-setting mechanism and reach a 
temperature of 200° C. 

All metal parts, including the aluminium 
doors set in stainless steel frames, are left 
unpainted to eliminate maintenance and 
prevent a generally chipped or poor appear- 
ance. All windows have roller shutters and 
can be blacked out by electric mechanism. 
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Above: the main entrance canopy. Below: view of ward blocks showing landscaping 
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A useful arrangement at the entrance to 
the department is a bank of marked 
lockers in which articles for sterilising are 
left by other departments and through 
which they are despatched once sterile. A 
foolproof locking system safeguards against 
accidents or mistakes. 

The department, together with the X-ray 
department, was planned to be near to the 
surgical wards in the west wing. It may 
be doubtful, however, whether operating 
theatres are best situated at ground floor 
level, especially when in proximity to the 
main entrance area. 





The Services Block with its loading plat- 
form is situated at the north side of the 
services yard and is connected to the north- 
south block at its northern end. The block 
incorporates the kitchen, the laundry and 
the boiler house. 

The kitchen and the preparation rooms 
are generous in size, are well equipped and 
have ample daylight. Cooking in the main 
kitchen is by electricity and in the diet 
kitchen by gas. The kitchen has mechanical 
ventilation in addition to natural cross- 
ventilation. There are no hoods over the 
central ranges, and the extract openings 
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Detail of the occupational therapy wing 
occur at the lower apex of the triangularly 
shaped roof space. The fresh air intakes 
are incorporated in the windowcills. There 
is a large trolley park for electrically 
heated trolleys, and all doors between the 
kitchen and the ward lifts are controlled 
by photo-electric cell mechanism. 

The laundry, which is next to the kitchen, 
is of identical construction. Its own lift 
connects it to the subway below, which is 
used for collecting dirty laundry from the 
wards. 

The department looks after the whole 
hospital, and its differently sized washing 
machines are automatically controlled. 
The hot waste-water is used for warming 
cold water, thus saving fuel. The boiler 
house at the end of the block is extremely 
well planned and the generally tidy appear- 
ance of all services, together with an 
intelligent use of colour, produces an 
efficient and pleasant atmosphere. Fuel is 
either coke or oil, there being four months’ 
supply space for either. The average daily 
warm water consumption is approximately 
9,900 gallons. 
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All Ward Blocks face south, with ward 
ancillaries facing north; the layout of both 
chronic sick and acute sick ward units 
being identical. There are eleven chronic 
sick wards with the number of beds 
fluctuating between 21 and 23. The number 
of beds in the six acute sick wards varies 
between 26 and 30. Two of these wards 
are medical wards, the other four being 
surgical ones. Altogether the entire ward 
accommodation is composed of 42 one-bed 
wards, 100 two-bed wards, 44 four-bed 
wards. Six-bed wards were rejected on the 
grounds of not really representing any great 
saving, the additional depth of the wards 
necessitating air-conditioning. 

Wards at ground level give access to the 
terrace and the garden. Every two wards 
share an examination room and every 
two to four wards a staff day room. The 
wards are linked by day rooms and 
solariums. Where two ward units adjoin in 
a continuous block they are divided by day 
rooms and waiting areas. An _ endless 
corridor appearance is avoided by cranking 
the blocks at this point. Staircases too 
are expressed externally to prevent a 
monotonous architectural exterior. Useful 
features within the ward unit include 
an airing balcony and a small laundry 
room which deals with uncontaminated 
washing. 

Each patient has his own bedside locker, 
free-standing clothes locker, bed table, 
individual light fitting, bell push and radio 
diffusion outlet. There is also a telephone 
connection between each pair of beds. The 
type of bed which has been accepted 
throughout the hospital is the £100 
‘Embru’ bed which permits the patient to 
change his own position by operating a 
hand pump lever. The bed is well made and 
its short axle distance allows it to be turned 
in restricted space. It is also quite firm 
when in rest position. 


Cupboard space has been provided 


A typical ward unit 





The bus shelter pavilion 
underneath window cills and ward crockery 
is washed and kept in the ward. 


Construction and Finishes. The buildings 
are of reinforced concrete frame con- 
struction with rendered brick walls. In situ 
piling had to be used and floors are solid 
reinforced concrete slabs with aerated 
concrete screeds. Corridor screeds, how- 
ever, are of the floating type and most 
corridor walls are cavity walls to reduce 
noise transmission. The large underground 
storage areas have cork-insulated reinforced 
concrete retaining walls. 

Finishes generally are of a high standard 
as one might expect, and great attention 
was paid to colour application and sound 
absorption. Corridors and lobbies are 
treated with acoustic tiling and vertical deal 
boarding. Wall finishes include flat oil 
paint, wall paper and calico which is stuck 
to the plaster and then oil painted. In some 
waiting areas where the light and aspect 
were favourable the application of murals 
combined with a lavish use of indoor 
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The ‘Embru’ Swiss hospital bed 


plants has produced a fresh and exciting 
effect. 

For the floor finish in the main entrance 
hall, staircases and waiting areas, un- 
polished floor tiles made from a local 
brown-grey granite were chosen. These are 
warm in appearance, comparatively quiet 
and prevent slipping. Cork tiles have been 
used for corridors and bed wards, and for 
most other rooms including clinics. Where 
this was not practical wood blocks or lino 
was used. Finishes in the operating theatre 
department include green wall tiles with 
terrazzo floor finish to match, and a very 
attractive mosaic floor in the department’s 
central corridor. Double glazing has been 
used throughout the hospital. 


Landscaping. A great deal of attention and 
no small expense has been paid to the 
garden layout and planting of bushes and 
trees. The falling ground has aided the 
actual building of the gardens, including 
the construction of a small pond. There 
are few steps and paths are negotiable for 
patients in wheel-chairs. 

To sum up, it is fair to say that the 
hospital, in spite of its 400 beds, has the 
appearance and atmosphere of a home 
rather than that of a hospital in the accepted 
sense. Owing to its natural position and 
skilful planning it has succeeded in provid- 
ing suitable accommodation for both 
chronic sick and acute sick patients, the 
high standard of all equipment and 
finishes ensuring efficient functioning as 
well as being architecturally stimulating. 


The photographs have been lent by Rob. 
Landolt, B.S.A., the architect. The plans are 
by the author. 





Right: Plan of the central block at entrance level 


Key: 1, Enquiries, Recep., Tel. Exchange. 
2, Main Entrance Hall. 3, Admin. 4, Matron. 
5, Sec. 6, Chief Surgeon. 7, Examination Rooms. 
8, Casualty Dept. 9, Surgical Secr. Office. 
10, Waiting. 11, X-ray Secr. 12, Radiologist. 
13, Bed Ward. 14, Diagnostics Room. 15, Diagn. 
X-ray. 16, Plaster Room. 17, Op. Theatres. 
18, Scrub Up. 19, Wash Up and Ster. 20. Endo- 
scopy. 21, Plaster Bandages. 22, Central Ster. 
23, Recovery Room. 24, Nurses. 25, Spare 
Room. 26, Store. 27, Ster. Lockers 
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The main entrance hall 
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R.I.B.A. Exhibition: “Your House’ 


WORK on the second R.I.B.A. touring exhibition in the series ‘The 
Architect and You’ is finished and the first copy has been on view at 
Luton and Leighton Buzzard, will be at Biggleswade until 24 November 
and after that, from 26 November to 4 December, at Bedford. 

The exhibition follows the same pattern as the first exhibition, 
‘Home and Surroundings’, which has been touring for 18 months, has 
been seen by 45,000 people at 57 centres and is booked to be shown 
at a further eleven. Like its predecessor, this new exhibition has been 
designed for showing in halls or rooms as small as 30 ft. by 20 ft. 
without any fixing to walls, the screens being free-standing in the form 
of a spine with four wings. The story is told on 15 double-sided screens, 
plus one for placing in entrance halls and carrying a poster; in addition 
there are three blank double-sided screens on which Allied Societies 
can display local work. 

‘Your House’ explains how the architect sets about the design of an 
individual house and illustrates some 30 houses which are grouped in 
price ranges ‘Under £2,000’, ‘£2,000—£3,500’ and ‘Over £3,500’. All 
are of individual character, specially designed for owners. 

We reproduce the title screen (the outside poster screen is similar) 
and three of the first six screens which give a brief account of the process 
of designing and building a house for a private client. The fifteen screens 
which follow exhibit photographs and plans, all drawn to the same scale, 
of a representative selection of houses. We reproduce two typical 
screens. The next five screens, of which we reproduce one, show 
photographs of details. On the last screen is a diagram showing the 
proportion of total cost of the various items in building a house. The 
work covered by the architect’s fee is explained. 

Many Allied Societies, Chapters and Branches have already booked 
the exhibition. Early application by others will help in the arrangement 
of an economical tour. 


Architects designed all the houses in this exhibition, 





AN ENHEBITION PREPARED RY 
THE ROYAL INSTITLTE OF BRITISH ARCUITECTS 


The Architect discusses bis sketch 


design with his client 


gives the client what he waras 
ean be built for the price. 
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MORNING SESSION, 21 OCTOBER. 
Mr. C. H. ASLIN, C.B.E., President 
R.I.B.A., in the Chair. 


The President welcomed the Minister of 
Health and asked him to open the Con- 
ference. 


The Minister of Health, The Rt. Hon. Jain 
Macleod, M.P.: In the period of nearly 
three years for which I have been Minister 
of Health I have been invited to open a 
great number of conferences, and a number 
of different motives, I think, have inspired 
the invitation. In some cases the audience 
probably felt that they would like to listen 
to the Minister of Health, and in rather more 
numerous cases they felt that they ought 
to. I think, however, that there is a third 
motive. After all, I am not only a customer 
of yours but, potentially at least, by far the 
biggest customer in this field. | and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and to a 
lesser extent the local health authorities, 
are responsible for most of the orders which 
will eventually be given for health service 
buildings. If I may speak to you largely in 
the role of a potential customer, I should 
like to deal with two points which do con- 
cern a Client in this field and tell you what 
I want and give some indication of the sort 
of pocket which is available to me to meet 
the demands. 

First of all, I should like to say a word 
about the amount of building which we are 
doing in this country. There are two dif- 
ferent ways of looking at it, depending on 
your particular position in relation to 
hospitals. We are spending, to bring it all 
together, something like £11 million a year 
in this country at the moment, and we have 
spent about £60 million since the National 
Health Service came in. Those are formid- 
able figures unless we look at them against 
the background of need, and then they are 
small indeed. We have to remember both 
the large size of the expenditure—because 
it comes from the taxpayers of the country 
—and also at the same time how small it 
is when compared with everything that we 
seek to do. 

To give some sort of comparison with 
what we did before the war, if you express 
that £11 million in terms of pre-war costs, 
it is only about one-third of the building 
that we were doing in this country at the 
end of the 1930s, so that we still have a 
very long way to go, and I believe that even 
at pre-war values it would be only about 
one-tenth of the figure for the U.S.A. 

I think that it is right to put this difficulty 
to you at the beginning, because it is largely 
about this that I want to speak. I believe 
that this very difficulty offers something of 
a challenge to the architect and to his 
ingenuity. It is not only of the financial 
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implications, however, that I wish to speak. 
Apart from the financial difficulties there 
is, or there may be, a changing concept of 
the hospital itself. Here I am bound to say 
that I find myself mildly embarrassed. I had 
intended to make a number of references 
to’ a paper which I have quoted often 
enough, because it colours so much of my 
own thought on this subject. It is a paper 
which was read by Professor Vines at the 
International Hospitals Congress held a 
little over a year ago. I was discussing this 
paper with that very distinguished Aus- 
tralian architect, Sir Arthur Stephenson, 
only last week and I now see in the 
audience, sitting next to each other, both 
Sir Arthur Stephenson and Professor Vines. 

The three short extracts which I wish to 
read are these. First, Professor Vines says 
‘It is surely old-fashioned still to think of 
the hospital only as a place of disease whose 
sole duty is to attempt the cure of illnesses 
which so often come to it too late for 
effective treatment. Hospitals have been 
called the repair shops along the road of 
life, but they should have something more 
to offer than the functions of a garage.’ 
Later in his paper, he says ‘The real future 
of the hospital service may well come to 
lie, not in the wards, but in the polyclinics, 
and it is these which must gradually become 
the major centres of practical preventive 
medicine’. My final quotation is this: ‘So 
the nursing units and the polyclinics may 
part company and become respectively 
peripheral bed-hospitals and central diag- 
nostic clinics; to the latter a few beds are 
likely to be attached for purposes of short- 
stay diagnostic investigation and limited 
treatments. There is, after all, no funda- 
mental reason why hospitals should offer 
the double service for in-patients and out- 
patients within the same group of buildings, 
an arrangement which may even encourage 
the easy hospitalisation of the patient.’ 

I do not try to prophesy to you, because 
] am a layman both in your field and in the 
field of medicine and hospitals, whether 
that line of thinking is right or not; I merely 
feel that it is one which you ought to study. 
I have no doubt at all that the general 
hospital is becoming less and less a place 
for lying in bed and more and more a place 
where we can concentrate all the various 
skills and techniques which have been built 
up and which will be built up, no doubt, 
in the future. 

If there is anything in that way of think- 
ing, and I believe that there is, then ideally, 
of course, such a change would call for a 
new set of hospitals; but that, within the 
limits of our resources, is not possible; it 
is quite unrealistic. We have therefore to 
see how best we can fit the hospitals which 
we have into that conception. Here I am 
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bound to say that I think we have met 
with very considerable success since the 
appointed day, with the help of those who 
have designed in particular the clinics and 
special departments of the hospitals; be- 
cause the very fact that successive Minis- 
ters of Health have been driven by the 
difficulties of the capital situation to con- 
centrate their thoughts on departments 
rather than on hospitals, on buildings and 
services which will increasingly help to get 
rid, to some extent at least, of the bugbear 
of the waiting list, has led to an enormous 
increase in what is rather inelegantly 
termed the turnover of patients. 

Here I think that splendid work has been 
done. Something like a quarter of all the 
capital sums which have been invested has 
gone to special departments of existing 
hospitals. The main object there has been, 
with our limited resources, to try to treat 
within those resources more patients. 

It is not true that there has been no scope, 
though there has been less than I should 
like to see, for major capital works. There 
is a new dental hospital, and a very fine 
one, at Sheffield, which I visited recently. 
I laid in May of this year the foundation 
stone of a great new mental deficiency hos- 
pital near Southport. Only a week or so ago 
I opened a delightful general practitioner 
hospital at Tynemouth, and I am going in a 
week’s time to York to open a big hospital 
development there. There has also been 
the important development which H.R.H. 
The Princess Royal opened at the Royal 
Infirmary at Hull. There have been big out- 
patient extensions in two or three of the 
great London hospitals of which the archi- 
tects may well be very proud indeed. Every 
Regional Board has plans which it is 
anxious to see developed, and which in 
many cases are at an advanced stage. 

There is, therefore, some scope—though 
not so much as we should like to see—for 
the big scheme. All those of us who have 
the best interests of the service at heart 
must hope that we shall be able to see in 
the future a big development in a field 
which sorely needs capital expenditure. 

So far as I am concerned, the capital cost 
of the building is not my only and perhaps 
not even my main concern, because once 
a building is erected and brought into 
service there are, of course, maintenance 
costs to be met year after year. From what- 
ever source the capital funds may come, the 
maintenance costs fall upon the Exchequer, 
which means upon you in your other 
capacity, not as architects or administrators 
but as citizens and taxpayers. 

The constantly rising cost of the Health 
Service has given successive Chancellors a 
good deal of concern, as you know, and 
it was with that in mind that we appointed 
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the Guillebaud Committee some time ago 
to see whether there was any way in which 
such a rising charge could be avoided. Mr. 
Guillebaud has not reported yet, and no 
doubt it will be some months before he 
does so. I would not wish to prophesy about 
what he will have to say, but it is surely 
true that there are capital developments 
which not only will not add to maintenance 
costs but will do a great deal to reduce 
them. There is great scope for that in the 
hospital field, although that probably 
concerns the engineer as much as it does 
the architect. 

I have said something about my second 
interest in being, as I am, a potential client 
of yours, the question of getting value for 
money. This is not just a financial matter, 
and it arises because I am responsible 
for the Health Service to Parliament and 
the country as well. Sir John Charles, my 
Chief Medical Officer, who is to read you 
a paper this morning, is going to deal in 
detail with the organisation which has been 
set up so that I may discharge my respon- 
sibilities as Minister in this field, but there 
is one development to which I think that 
| should refer, and it concerns the question 
of circulating information to you on various 
aspects of the Health Service—building 
design, construction and so on—which will 
reflect what is best in modern practice both 
in this country and elsewhere and provide 
for you some sort of guidance. 

Up to now, as you know, my respon- 
sibility in this field has been discharged 
almost entirely by ad hoc studies of the 
various projects as they have arisen, and 
that process is one which will continue, 
but we think—and I understand that the 
Royal Institute agrees with us in this—that 
there would be advantage in the publica- 
tion of such bulletins as I have mentioned 
to your profession. I always step very care- 
fully when there is any suggestion of giving 
advice or guidance to a profession about 
professional matters, and I think it is right 
that a Minister should do so. In the pre- 
paration of these bulletins, of course, there 
will be the fullest consultation with people 
outside the Ministry, with doctors and 
others as well as architects, so that we may 
ensure that the best opinion is available 
on all the points dealt with. I should like 
to make it clear that the very last thing 
that I would seek to do would be to cramp 
your initiative in any way by a rigid 
prescription of planning details. On the 
other hand, there are some matters on 
which I think it would be valuable to you 
to have guidance, such as the question of 
space standards, for example. On these 
and other related matters I think that we 
shall be able to help. We are starting this 
very soon, and I have no doubt that from 
this 2-day Conference we are going to learn 
a great deal which will be of value to us 
as we seek to help you. 

I said earlier that not all the money which 
is spent on capital investment in the health 
field comes from the Exchequer. We have 
recently been able to make a relaxation in 
this field which I hope is going to help a 
great deal, and that is to ensure that if 
such moneys for capital expenditure are 
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found from non-Exchequer sources—that 
is, from the private resources of the hos- 
pitals—it need not count against the capital 
programme of the hospital concerned. 
There are, of course, certain snags about 
this, the principal one being that capital 
investment in the normal way implies main- 
tenance expenditure, often of a very sub- 
stantial nature, in future years, which I 
shall have to meet; and it is essential for 
me, although I want to see great use made 
of this new provision, to bear in mind the 
burden which it may throw upon my 
resources after the capital expenditure has 
been made. 

Hospital planning and design is no doubt 
a peculiarly difficult field for the architect. 
If we consider for a moment the ordinary 
house, there you have the plans, and you 
have the meeting of minds between the 
house-owner, and probably and rightly the 
house-owner’s wife on matters which come 
within her province, and the architect; but 
when you try to design for a hospital you 
are trying to design for dozens of people 
of many professions and many different 
interests, some of which dovetail but some 
of which may well conflict. It is of the 
greatest importance that at all times we 
shall know the needs and the desires of 
those who will do the work, after your work 
is done, in those hospitals. 

When I go to open any new develop- 
ment, I never fail to ask the people who 
are working there to what extent they have 
been consulted by the architect. I ask, for 
example, whether in the case of a new 
operating theatre suite the surgeons, the 
theatre sister, the nurses and all who work 
there find that the scrubbing-up rooms, the 
sterilising rooms, the changing rooms and 
the room for anaesthetising the patients are 
as they would have them, and whether they 
have had—as I am happy to say that in 
almost every case I find that they have 
had—a real opportunity of putting their 
views before you. 

This question of cooperation seems to 
me to be a particularly difficult one in the 
hospital field, where so many interests are 
naturally and rightly involved. I take it 
that it is because of this that you are having 
papers read at this Conference by a doctor 
and a nurse. It seems to me that only if the 
ideas of the professions and of the adminis- 
trators in the hospitals on the one side, and 
of the architects on the other, come to- 
gether, and if necessary clash, so that we 
may see what differences of approach there 
are, shall we get the really satisfactory 
development which we want. 

That is why I think that the idea of this 
Conference is such a splendid one. It seems 
to me, moreover, that it is being held at 
just the right moment. I have outlined to 
you some of the difficulties which exist in 
the capital investment field in regard to 
hospitals. We know, however, what has 
to be done; we know the great schemes 
which must be brought forward in this 
country, and it is wholly right that we 
should use this time which is available to 
us now to make sure not only that we are 
thinking along fresh lines, but also that our 
ideas, even if they are entirely in the 


traditional field, do agree with the views 
of the professions with whose work you 
are so closely concerned. 

Perhaps it is not so inappropriate as it 
may seem, therefore, that the Minister of 
Health should open a conference of archi- 
tects. We have to work very closely 
together in this field, and I am quite sure 
that we are going to do so. I think that there 
are going to be splendid opportunities in 
this field, limited though it may be, for the 
sort of work that we want to see. I have no 
doubt that we in the department are going 
to learn a great deal from what you say. I 
promise you that we shall take it very care- 
fully into our thoughts and shall do our 
best to learn from it. I am sure that you 
are going to have a successful Conference, 
and I now declare it open. 


The President, in thanking the Minister 
for his inspiring address, referred to what 
he had said about the difficulty for an 
architect in dealing with blocks of clients. 
That was a difficulty inherent in the position 
today, when clients were so often numbers 
of public persons instead of single indi- 
viduals. It was a difficulty, however, which 
had to be solved, and which with good will 
on the part of architects, administrators 
and all those concerned with hospitals or 
other public buildings could be solved to 
everybody’s advantage. Given a good brief, 
the architect would do a much better 
building than he could without any 
reference at all to any of the persons who 
were going to use the structure. 

The President was sure that the R.I.B.A. 
would welcome the proposal that the 
Ministry should issue some type of bulletin, 
which would not be a matter of hard and 
fast directives. That seemed to be one of 
the ways in which various items which had 
been discussed and solved, not necessarily 
with finality, could be brought to the 
attention of those who were interested. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE 
HEALTH SERVICE IN RELATION 
TO THE PROVISION OF HEALTH 


BUILDINGS 


by Sir John Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., Chief 
Medical Officer, Ministry of Health 


One must assume that the planners of 
programmes, like the prescribers of physics, 
are prompted by benevolent intentions and 
have a set purpose in mind. I make this 
preliminary observation in case there are 
any among you who wonder why it has 
fallen to a medical person to attempt some 
elucidation of a matter of organisation. 
Prima facie, the organisation of the Health 
Service in relation to the provision of Health 
Service buildings is a medically unpromising 
subject. Yet the conveners of this Con- 
ference were anxious that the surveyor of 
the site, as it were, should be from the 
medical side of the Ministry. Inasmuch 
as this is a recognition of the historical 
relationship of the physician to the hospital 
my profession is greatly honoured, and I 
am very sensible of the responsibility which 
rests upon me. Inasmuch as it represents 
a blind and trusting tribute to my versatility 
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I am deeply complimented but filled with 
trepidation. 

Whether or no you accept the Greek 
tradition that Aesculapius, the God of 
Healing, was also the originator of the 
European hospital—a place filled in those 
days with all manner of surprises for the 
patient, a tradition to which I am afraid 
we still conform—does not greatly matter. 
There can be no question that sharing their 
interest with all sorts and conditions of men 
and women—the Courtier and Cleric, 
Rahere, the Squire and prison reformer 
John Howard, the financial magnate 
Thomas Guy—and with Florence Nightin- 
gale herself, the members of the medical 
profession both in the United Kingdom 
and abroad have played their part in the 
study of hospitals as structural and func- 
tional entities, as well as places in which 
they exercise their crafts. 

Ninety-one years ago a physician John 
Syer Bristowe of St. Thomas’s Hospital and 
a surgeon Timothy Holmes of St. George’s 
prepared for the Annual Report of the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council a 280 
paged report on the hospitals of the United 
Kingdom. Even then in those pages they 
were debating the ideal forms that hospitals 
should take and were considering the 
several types—pavilion plans, H-shaped 
hospitals, corridor plans and variants of 
the same. And there was mention of ‘spinal’ 
walls, curtaining of beds, the eccentricities 
of positive ventilating systems, and finally 
a repudiation of the thesis that there are 
no good hospitals except those of modern 
construction. Bristowe and Holmes would 
have been welcome and knowledgeable 
contributors to your discussions today, and 
it is in their spirit of active and full co- 
operation with all other interested parties 
and persons that I would offer you this 
address. 

I hope, however, that before I proceed 
to the body of the discourse I need not 
regard myself as called upon to speak at 
length upon the organisation of the N.H.S. 
itself. Now that the service has been in 
operation for more than six years I am 
venturing to assume that at least the broad 
outlines of its structure are well-known 
even to as unworldly a group of creative 
artists as is assembled here, especially as 
an elegantly drawn pictorial representation 
of that structure is on view as part of the 
exhibition associated with the Conference. 
Nor do I propose to discuss in general the 
merits and demerits of the present organisa- 
tion; this has been and is being done almost 
tediously and even ad nauseam elsewhere 
and is I hope outside the terms of reference 
of this technical conference. What I imagine 
you will expect from me is an indication 
of the main ways in which the structure of 
the service impinges on the preparation 
and execution of building projects, of any 
problem to which this gives rise, and of 
what is being or can be done within the 
present structure to solve these problems; 
and this is what I shall try to give you. 
Thus the title of my talk should perhaps 
be ‘The Provision of Health Buildings in 
Relation to the Organisation of the Health 
Service’. 
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It is I think necessary to distinguish for 
this purpose between the hospital service 
and the local authority health services, 
since the structure of the one differs from 
that of the other in ways which for the 
present context are material. (The third 
branch of the service, that which is covered 
by the Executive Councils, hardly comes 
into the picture since it does not need to 
concern itself separately with the provision 
of buildings to any marked degree, except 
perhaps health centres, which are primarily 
the business of the local health authority.) 
I shall deal first and at greater length with 
the hospital service, since this is the service 
that takes the bulk of the capital provision 
and since it is clear from the papers which 
have been circulated that—no doubt for 
just this reason—it is the service in which 
this Conference is chiefly interested. 

The position on the hospital side can be 
summed up quite briefly by saying that the 
provision of buildings in England and 
Wales is the responsibility of the Minister, 
working through the fourteen Regional 
Hospital Boards and the thirty-six Boards 
of Governors of Teaching Hospitals. This 
broad generalisation underlines the two 
crucial features of the organisation—first 
that the work is centrally and directly 
financed from the Exchequer—and secondly 
that planning is done on a national and 
regional basis and not on the basis of the 
smaller unit, the Hospital Management 
Committee. 

This brings us straight to the central 
organisational problem—a problem which 
arises all over the service and not only in 
relation to the provision of buildings—that 
is, the problem of reconciling central and 
regional control with local and artistic 
independence; and I suppose it is true to 
say that from the organisational point of 
view this problem dominates the scene 
which this conference is to survey. Two 
aspects of it must of course be disentangled, 
the strategic and the tactical, the planning 
aspect and the design aspect. The planning 
aspect is probably not of great interest to 
the present gathering and I don’t propose 
to dwell on it except in connection with the 
financial system, which I shall come to in 
a moment. 

Probably no one would seriously dissent 
from the view which was taken at the outset 
of the service that the decision what build- 
ings should be erected must be taken with 
reference to a broader field than the indi- 
vidual hospital or even the individual 
Hospital Management Committee. Some- 
one must be in a position to balance the 
claims of one hospital for a new operating 
theatre, for instance, against the claims of 
another area for a new out-patient depart- 
ment or a new boilerhouse, and I have not 
heard any serious criticism of the Regional 
Boards as the right bodies to exercise this 
discretion (though there is naturally plenty 
of criticism from interested parties about 
the way it is exercised in particular cases). 
With the bigger projects of course decisions 
must be taken with reference to a wider 
area still—when for instance the need for 
a new hospital for a new town must be 
compared with that for a new hospital for 


an existing area, previously lacking, or 
when, as recently, the special needs of one 
particular branch of the service over the 
country as a whole need to be given special 
weight. Here the Ministry must come in. 
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By and large, however, the planning is done : 


by the Regional Boards, who receive annual 
allocations of capital money from the total 
sum voted by Parliament for capital develop- 
ment in the hospital service and whose pro- 
grammes have rarely been challenged by 
the Ministry in any significant way. 

Certain broad priority categories have 
been laid down—building for the mentally 
ill and mentally deficient is an obvious 
example, and building to economise in 
revenue expenditure is another—but these 
cover a very wide field, and I do not think 
any Board has found it irksome to frame 
its programme with due reference to these 
priorities. Boards of Governors are of 
course outside these regional programmes 
and to this extent planning is not truly 
regional, but the extent of the capital 
development undertaken by the teaching 
hospitals is not great enough to throw the 
picture seriously out of balance. 

All this is probably not of very great 
interest to the architect, unless he happens 
to be one of the fourteen specifically con- 
cerned with the framing of Regional Board 
programmes; but there is an aspect of the 
planning of capital works without reference 
to which I cannot leave this part of my 
subject, and that is the effect on planning 
of the present system of financial control. 
As I have already mentioned, money for 
capital development in the Health Service, 
as for other Government expenditure, is 
voted by Parliament annually, and pro- 
grammes must therefore be prepared on an 
annual basis—which is, it may be con- 
sidered, not the ideal way of handling 
capital works. Expenditure on any given 
project in any given year is very difficult 
to estimate with any precision and to make 
it correspond to a sum stipulated in advance 
is practically impossible. Further, a great 
many capital works take well over a single 
year to complete, and once a programme 
is launched a Board may well be committed 
to expenditure a year, two years or even 
further in advance of the year for which 
money has been voted. 

There is of course some substance in this 
criticism, but there are ways in which part, 
at any rate, of these difficulties can be 
overcome. The second difficulty, indeed, is 
more theoretical than real: although money 
is in fact voted annually, it is clearly neces- 
sary for certain assumptions to be made 
about the sums that will be available in 
future years: and in fact it is now the normal 
practice for capital allocations to Boards 
to be announced in the summer before the 
year to which they relate, with the proviso 
that they are subject to approval of the 
Department’s Estimates by the Govern- 
ment and by Parliament; and Boards are 
asked to assume for further years that a 
similar amount will be forthcoming. Allo- 
cations on this basis for the financial year 
1955-56 were announced on 17 August 
1954. 

There are still two drawbacks even so— 
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first, if an unexpected reduction in alloca- 
tions has to be imposed at short notice it 
may dislocate programmes and indeed not 
prove fully effective; conversely a rapid 
increase in the rate of capital expenditure 


» will not be easy to achieve. These difficulties 
* must, for the present at any rate, be 
- accepted as inherent in the organisation 
_ of the service: the second, fortunately or 
' unfortunately, has so far been largely 


d by | academic. 


To the difficulty of making capital expen- 
diture correspond to annual estimates there 


- is no easy solution, but continuous watch 


on the progress of the programme through- 
out the year, together with on the one hand 
the maintenance of a reserve of funds to 


- cover overspending and a reserve of works 
_ ready to be undertaken at short notice to 


take up any underspending, can do a lot 
to achieve the objective. 

So much for the strategic or planning 
aspect of hospital building. I have not 
covered it in anything like complete detail 
and do not propose to do so—I have not 
dealt for instance with the organisation 
within the Regional Hospital Board or with 
the place of the hospital and the Hospital 
Management Committee in the larger 
organisation. It is high time I passed on to 
what I take to be the principal interest of 
this gathering—the organisation of the 
hospital service as it affects design of 
hospital buildings. 

It is here that the tension between central 
control and local and individual interest 
becomes noticeable. You have heard the 
Minister speak of his responsibilities in this 
connection. Not only must he answer to 
Parliament for every penny of the money 
spent—and he must account separately for 
the capital expenditure: he also has the 
wider responsibility of ensuring that the 
service functions with the maximum 
efficiency and the maximum benefit to the 
patient. To assist him in discharging these 
responsibilities he has a staff of medical, 
technical, administrative and financial 
officers, and it is the duty of these officers 
to examine all capital projects of any size 
on the Minister’s behalf. Here one would 
have thought might be a fruitful ground 
for difference of opinion and dispute, at 
any rate on the medical and technical side, 
when those whose duty it is to project the 
scheme are on the opposite side of the table 
from those whose duty it is to criticise it. 
| think it says much for the forbearance 
of all concerned that so many projects go 
through so smoothly. 

We naturally do not set ourselves up as 
the repositories of all wisdom in hospital 
design, but our wider orbit has perhaps 
enabled us to accumulate a certain amount 
of experience which we can usefully bring 
to bear, and it is very rarely that we meet 
with resentment or professional touchiness 
from those whose plans we scrutinise. The 
process does take time of course, especially 
with major projects, but we have worked 
out a procedure for the submission of 
schemes at successive stages of preparation 
that can reduce the delay to the minimum, 
and if it is allowed for in preparing capital 
programmes, and projects are submitted in 
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good time, no disadvantage should result. 
If of course a scheme is brought right up 
to the final stages before we see it and then 
comes to us in the expectation that we shall 
clear it overnight and give it our blessing 
some heartburning may well result. But 
even worse indigestion might follow if we 
were to attempt to do so. These remarks 
apply of course mainly to schemes of a 
significant size or otherwise of special 
interest, since we do not normally expect 
to be concerned to any great extent with 
the details of the design of any project that 
costs less than £10,000. 

This interposition of the Ministry as 
approving authority for hospital capital 
works does give rise to one or two 
anomalies, for instance in contractual 
matters. In the form of contract which 
has been drawn up by the Royal Institute 
(specially adapted for the use of local 
authorities) and which we have recom- 
mended hospital authorities to use, there 
is of course no mention of the Minister or 
the Ministry: the Regional Board or Board 
of Governors is the employer, and certain 
matters under the contract are at the 
employer’s discretion. On a strictly legal 
view, I believe, the Minister has no locus, 
and for obvious reasons it would not be 
practicable, generally speaking, for the 
Ministry to become party to the contract 
with all that this would entail; yet funda- 
mentally it must be accepted that the 
Minister is in a sense the employer. We 
can therefore only rely on the good sense 
of hospital boards and their officers to 
acquiesce in such diminution of their con- 
tractual authority as will enable the 
Minister, behind the scenes as it were, to 
discharge his own responsibilities in relation 
to capital works; and by and large this 
situation has been accepted. As with the 
approval of plans, goodwill on both sides 
is the vital ingredient. 

There are, however, obvious advantages 
in the advance dissemination to those 
responsible for planning hospital buildings 
of as much information as possible about 
the views held in the Ministry on the 
subject, and the Minister has already 
announced the arrangements we are making 
for this purpose. I need say no more about 
these arrangements except to emphasise 
two points: first, the bulletins we produce 
will not just be the expression of the per- 
sonal views of Ministry officers, however 
well-informed and experienced, but the 
distillation of the best opinion and practice 
throughout the professions, overseas as 
well as in this country: and secondly, what 
we aim to do is not to produce standard 
hospital buildings for all occasions but, in 
the words of Mr. Llewelyn Davies, ‘to 
provide the practising architect with the 
tools of design’. [ am sure we can count 
on the profession’s wholehearted coopera- 
tion to this end. 

Up to now in this part of my remarks I 
have been dealing with matters in which 
my Ministry are directly concerned. It is 
with some trepidation that I now venture 
upon an aspect of the subject that only 
exceptionally, and inadvertently, forces 
itself on our notice, namely the organisa- 


tion for hospital design at the level of the 
Regional Board or Board of Governors. 
My only reason for doing so is that it is 
at this level that the interaction of medical, 
nursing and architectural thought is most 
noticeable, and no talk on the subject 
would be complete without some reference 
to this. 

A building project may of course 
originate in a variety of different ways, 
from a Hospital House Committee, from 
a Hospital Management Committee, from 
a Board, or even from the Ministry, but 
once it has been accepted as a serious can- 
didate for a place in the capital programme 
its translation into bricks and mortar 
becomes an architectural problem and an 
architect must be appointed to draw the 
plans. The earlier the architect is brought 
in once the project has been accepted the 
better, for it is certain that it will be the 
architect’s structural considerations and 
conceptions as much as anyone’s that will 
mould it into an intelligible shape, and it 
will cramp his style severely if the thing is 
too cut and dried before it reaches him. 

The way in which the architect fits into 
the organisation will depend to some extent 
on the question whether he is in private 
practice or on the Board’s staff—and per- 
haps I might take the opportunity to say 
here that we in the Ministry have no wish 
to see any reduction in the use made of the 
services of private architects for hospital 
work—but happily it is no part of my 
business this morning to lay down the law 
about the arrangements that should be 
made. I would only say that two things 
seem to us to be important, first that the 
architect shall have ample opportunity for 
consultation with those who will run and 
operate the building when it is finished, and 
secondly that he should have ready means 
of ensuring at all stages that what he is 
doing is in accordance with the wishes of 
the Board, who are responsible for the 
scheme, who can see it in its place in their 
programme and in relation to the other 
schemes in their region, and who will have 
to keep the Ministry in touch. 

The second objective may be easier for 
the Regional Board architect to ensure than 
the private architect—but whichever he is, 
there is a great deal to be said for the sort 
of small committee mentioned by Dr. 
Davies in his paper, which can bring all 
the interested parties together and focus 
their experience and creative imaginations. 
But no amount of organisation will make 
the wheels turn smoothly unless the indi- 
viduals concerned bring to their tasks a 
spirit of ready cooperation and a realisation 
that they may not necessarily know all that 
there is to be known about the design of 
a building for the purpose in question. I 
fully recognise that this requirement applies 
to the officers of the Ministry no less than 
to others and I hope that we shall never 
lose sight of it. 

Before I leave the subject of the hospital 
service I must mention one other aspect of 
it, namely the provision of buildings 
financed from non-Exchequer funds, that 
is to say from endowment funds, dona- 
tions and so on. From the organisational 
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point of view the only significant distinction 
between these and Exchequer-financed 
buildings is that expenditure on them does 
not count against the capital allocation 
of the Department or the Board, and thus 
does not have to compete for a place in 
the programme with the generality of 
capital works. Otherwise, if the building 
is to form part of the Health Service for 
which the Minister is responsible all that 
I have said about planning and design 
applies, since the Minister might ultimately 
have to answer for the use that is made of 
the building no less than of buildings 
provided at the expense of the Exchequer. 

I warned you at the outset that I should 
be dealing at greater length with the pro- 
vision of hospital buildings, and I find in 
fact that I have left myself very little time 
to say anything at all about the local 
authority side. This may not matter so very 
much because local authorities exist for 
other purposes than the provision of health 
service buildings, and the pattern of 
organisation for local authority capital 
works which has long been familiar presents 
no new features in relation to health service 
buildings. The big differences from the 
hospital organisation are that only half the 
cost of the works, instead of all of it, is 
met by the Exchequer, the other half being 
a charge on the local rates, and that the 
Minister has not the same direct respon- 
sibility for administering the services pro- 
vided. Nor is there the two-tier regional 
and local structure that we find in the 
hospital service. 

The organisational picture is thus a good 
deal different from that of the hospital 
service, but there is quite a family resem- 
blance in many ways. For instance, the 
Ministry likes to be brought in as much as 
possible on the planning of major projects, 
and we hope to cover local authority 
buildings in the arrangements we are 
making for the issue of bulletins on design. 
And in spite of the absence of the two-tier 
structure the same problems of human 
relations, I am sure, arise at the local 
authority level when the plans are being 
prepared. The provision of a health centre 
for instance must be a very delicate under- 
taking, calling for the canvassing and 
reconciliation of a variety of different ‘user’ 
interests; similarly with other buildings 
which feature in local authority works 
maternity and child welfare clinics for 
instance, which form the biggest part of 
current programmes. 

Local health authorities are asked to 
inform the Minister annually of the building 
work which they wish to carry out in the 
following year. The Minister’s control over 
the amount of work done is exercised by 
the statutory requirement to obtain his 
consent to work costing over £10,000 and 
by the long-established procedure of requir- 
ing consent to the borrowing of money by 
local authorities, which is the means by 
which most capital works are financed. 
Before either of these consents can be given 
the Minister must clearly be able to satisfy 
himself that the project in question attains 
a reasonable standard of design and is not 
unduly costly. To this end formal submis- 
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sion of schemes is generally preceded by 
discussions between the local authorities 
and the Ministry’s officers so that schemes 
which are agreed to be urgently needed and 
which can be fitted into the annual pro- 
gramme are approved in principle before 
detailed planning proceeds. National in- 
vestment considerations, along with the 
need to keep down the rates, impose 
restrictions which are no less cramping 
than in the hospital service and they mean 
that only a small part of the demand can 
be met. 

With this very brief sketch of the local 
authority picture I come to the end of my 
allotted task. If any central theme can be 
said to emerge from my somewhat dis- 
jointed remarks it is, I suggest, this: that 
the Health Service is not organised in such 
a way as to enable buildings to be provided 
at the greatest possible speed and with the 
maximum convenience to the architect 
because—to adapt a Biblical phrase—the 
buildings are provided for the Health 
Service and not the Health Service for the 
buildings, and it would not be reasonable 
to expect the structure of the service to be 
dictated by building requirements. But— 
and I would emphasise this—a very great 
deal has been done by the exercise of 
commonsense and administrative ingenuity 
at all levels to solve the problems that the 
organisation presents. And above all, here 
as in so many fields, it is in the last analysis 
the goodwill of the individual that is the 
vital lubricant in the successful working of 
the machine. 

In conclusion I should like to echo the 
Minister’s hope that the other professions 
interested in hospital planning, as well as 
the architects, will make their voices heard 
at this Conference and that a fruitful 
synthesis of ideas may result. 


Discussion 

Mr. W. A. Guttridge [F]: I should like to 
refer to the great difficulties which even the 
private architect has because of the practice 
of dividing expenditure into twelve-monthly 
periods, which bear no relation to the 
speed of planning or building. Strangely 
enough, as the end of the year approaches 
some hospitals ask us to slow up con- 
struction, while others ask us to speed it up, 
in order to meet their financial programme. 
Either contingency is regarded by the 
builder as an excuse to claim additional 
costs, and the cost of building goes up 
accordingly. Is there any hope of adopting 
the university system, which we also use on 
other commissions, of a quinquennial 
allocation? That is a more reasonable 
period to take for building schemes. 


Mr. J. E. Stone, C.B.E.: It has been 
suggested this morning, and is also sug- 
gested in Dr. Davies’s paper, that the best 
way of getting a programme going is to 
appoint a committee. In my experience, 
that is the last thing which should be done. 
The best method of getting a programme 
going is to put an administrator and 
the architect together in a room and 
leave them there until they have got out a 


basic programme, and only after that to get | 
in touch with the medical and surgical” 
officers, nursing sisters and other members 

of the staff. I had the privilege of helping} 
in the planning of the last hospital to be 

built in this country before the war, the 

Queen Elizabeth Hospital at Birmingham. 

The method we adopted there was not to 

form committees, but to get together three 

surgeons, three physicians, three matrons, 

three sisters and three junior nurses, and also 

to consult the porters and scrubbers and 

the girls who prepared the food in the 

kitchen. After discussing things with them 

we gave them outline plans, mere sketches, 

and told them to look at these for a week or 

two and give their views, which were then 

incorporated in better drawings. They 

were given these to take away for a month, 

and told that at the end of the month they 

would be expected to sign them, and that 

after that no alteration of any kind what- 

ever could be made. After the foundations 

were put in no alteration of any kind was 

made, and we estimate that something like 

£120,000 may have been saved on that 

account. You should get the programme out 

and get everyone interested to sign the 

drawings, and after that you will have no 

trouble. 


Sir Arthur Stephenson [F]: It seems to me 
that direction from the top is sound. I have 
been to a number of regional centres in 
England and to one in Scotland, and I see 
the difficulty of thinking in terms which go! 
beyond rigid traditional forms. We have’ 
to see beyond these restrictions and try to’ 
plan in a way which will be in better accord 

with progressive thinking in the world 

today. We are often told that people do not 

like to do this or that, and when we ask 

why, we are told ‘It is not done in that way’, 

When considering plans for hospitals we 
must be freer in our thinking. It is proper 
that the Ministry should take account of 
what is going on in South America, in the 
U.S.A., in Africa, New Zealand and 

Australia, not as showing what should be 

done here, but as illustrating the thinking 
which is going on outside the confines of 
tradition. We should thank heaven for 

tradition, but thank heaven also for an 

opportunity of applying it in a rational way. 

It must be applied in a rational way when 

we are dealing with hospitals. The more you 

travel round the world the more you 

realise that those of us in the English- 

speaking countries have a_ tremendous 

responsibility for the guidance of health 

policies. When I have an opportunity of 

discussing the papers by Mr. Llewelyn 

Davies and Mr. Molander I shall be able to 

give specific instances of what I have in 

mind. Now is the time for the British 

peoples to have an interchange of thought 

and of the expression of their thinking. | 

should like to point out that it is just as 

far from Melbourne to London as it is 

from London to Melbourne. 


Mr. S. W. Barnes (House Governor, 
King’s College Hospital): From my ex- 
perience of more than thirty years of the 
building of hospitals and association with 
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architects and others, I would say that if 
you have a committee you will get the sum 


TS! total of all the requirements of the various 
1elping | 


departments, and the cost will go up 
enormously, so that somebody has to take 
action to bring it down. In my view, Mr. 
Stone’s solution is the correct one; to start 
with you must have collaboration between 
the architect and one other person, who 
may be the chairman of the building 
committee, or someone like Professor 
Vines, or the house governor, or anyone 
else for that matter. When the architect 
and this representative of the Board have 
arrived at a broad outline of what they 
think should be done you can call in your 
surgical specialists, your matrons and your 
nurses to comment on the proposals; but 
if you have a committee at the outset you 
will get a monstrous structure which the 
country cannot afford, or you will have to 
start all over again. 


Mr. Raymond W. Walker [L]: I am a third 
class of architect, called a Licentiate, which 
perhaps allows me a little poetic licence. I 
am taking the liberty to speak because if it 
had not been for the hospital services I 
should not be here now. I am a very poor 
type of architect, and not physically very 
fit, but I am a great deal better than I was 
before I went into St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. As a former patient with a little 
architectural background in one of our very 
best hospitals, I can assure you that I only 
wish that a forbear with equal experience 
had been able to make some suggestions 
years ago! I feel it would be a lovely idea if, 
since we have nearly burnt down one post 
office, we could burn down another which 
is just behind St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
and keeps a great many of the patients 
awake at night. Town planning should be 
applied to the location of our hospitals. 


_ We are very much richer than the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer lets us know, and I 
think it would be a good idea to take certain 
hospitals which are not in a very suitable 
place and put them somewhere better, 
converting the valuable sites which they at 
present occupy into more post offices, for 
which I am sure that the Postmaster- 
General would be willing to pay enormous 
prices. That would solve a large number 
of problems. Whatever you do, however, 
do not forget that the patient is the really 
important person in all this business. 


Mr. Eric D. Maidment [4]: Two factors in 
particular have been mentioned this morn- 
ing. One is capital expenditure, a question 
which is always with us, and the other is 
time, which should be subdivided into time 
of designing and time of building. Far too 
much time is spent in designing a hospital 
and far too much time is spent in building it. 

Some research work has been done with 
a view to analysing the various types of 
room required in all sorts of medical 
buildings from health centres to large 
hospitals, and a series of standardised 
units has been evolved related to a modular 
system which in turn is related to an 
advanced form of construction. Often 
when designing a hospital a great deal of 
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time is spent in talking to the people con- 
cerned, with the result that you may have 
a grid of 21 ft. in one building and of 20 ft. 
6 in. in another; one person says that the 
sluice should be 140 sq. ft. and another 
that it should be 160 sq. ft. Does it matter 
which dimension it is? What is far more 
important is to have a standard sluice and 
standard rooms which in turn can be 
related to a grid which is based on a module. 

For the module, 3 ft. 4 in. is popular 
this year, but 3 ft. 3 in. may be preferred 
next year for some fantastic organic reason. 
However, let us take 3 ft. 4 in., which is 
not far off the metre. The various standard 
units are related to a basis of 3 ft. 4 in., 
which in turn is related to a form of con- 
struction which is rather more advanced 
than our reinforced concrete and steel 
buildings—which, incidentally, will make 
wonderful ruins! This form of construction 
is based on new types of metal sections 
which can be erected very quickly and are 
themselves components of standardised 
units. 

The net result is that you can take a 
hospital and put all the various units 
together, and they automatically ‘click in’ 
with the standard framing. There is a sub- 
stantial reduction in the time taken to 
design and construct the building, and the 
cost of the building shows a saving of about 
20 per cent, despite the fact that its standard 
of finish and layout will be as good as that 
of a building of any other type. Linked 
with this modular approach to both 
planning and construction—and not just 
planning or construction—when you have 
finished you have a shell which you can 
extend or reduce, and within that shell you 
can change the use made of it. What we 
want is a building with a series of rooms 
which can be altered at will, rather than 
wards with a particular use. I know that 
there can be difficulties with the services, but 
if the facilities for providing services are also 
on a modular basis it is possible to design a 
building without being hampered by service 
restrictions. 


Sir John Charles, replying to the discus- 
sion, said: Mr. Guttridge raised the type of 
question which a person like myself cannot 
be expected to answer. Obviously in the 
Government we do know the advantages 
which the quinquennial arrangements of 
the University Grants Committee have and 
how useful they can be. I cannot speak on 
behalf of the Treasury, but I should like to 
point out that an expenditure which at its 
maximum, in the case of the University 
Grants Committee, amounts to £25 million 
a year is a very different matter from a 
quinquennial arrangement for a budget 
which, over the whole of the Health Service, 
is now creeping up to £500 million a year. 
Nevertheless, this idea of planning over a 
longer period is one which has been raised 
in the evidence given by a number of bodies 
before the Guillebaud Committee. More 
than that I can hardly say at the present 
time. I have attempted in my paper to 
indicate that our arrangements are a little 
more flexible than appears on the surface, 
but perhaps they are not flexible enough. 


Sir Arthur Stephenson touched a very 
responsive chord in my heart. We must 
realise that hospital building in particular 
before it comes into use has gone through 
a long gestation period, which may amount 
to five or ten years. Every one of these 
buildings, as a distinguished architect said 
many years ago, has already deteriorated 
by the time it is taken into use, and there- 
fore Sir Arthur’s plea that we should keep 
in touch with the movement of men’s minds 
all the time is a very important suggestion. 
It is important to see how things appear on 
the surface, things which have been accom- 
plished and brought to fruition, but it is 
much more important to know what is 
going on inside the minds of X and Y and 
Z, whether they are in this country, in 
Europe, in the Commonwealth, or in the 
United States. It is only by remaining in 
touch with those movements that we can 
make real progress. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 21 OCTOBER. 
Mr. J. H. FORSHAW, C.B., M.C., 
M.T.P.I., Chief Architect to the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government and to 
the Ministry of Health, in the Chair. 


Mr. Forshaw said they were to have two 
interesting papers that afternoon. Mr. 
Molander had come specially to England 
for the Conference and was leaving the 
following day to return to Sweden, so that 
they had particular cause to be grateful to 
him. They were also fortunate in the 
presence of Sir Arthur Stephenson. In the 
exhibition which was being held in connec- 
tion with the Conference there were 
drawings and photographs of a very fine 
group of hospitals which were the work of 
Sir Arthur’s office in Melbourne, Brisbane 
and Sydney, and which were representative 
of all the good work which Sir Arthur had 
done ‘down under’. They were also grateful 
to Mr. Birch-Lindgren, who had come 
specially from Sweden to speak on the 
second paper. 


Mr. R. Llewelyn Davies, in presenting his 
paper, said that there was grave difficulty 
for the architect unless he had, and shared 
with his client, a deep understanding of the 
inner life of the building he was attempting 
to design. One of the great problems 
which faced both client and architect in 
hospital design was to reach this funda- 
mental understanding. It was not only a 
matter of architectural knowledge; it could 
be built up only by the architects, engineers, 
doctors, nurses, administrators and indeed 
the patients, thinking together and dis- 
cussing the problem. 

But an ad hoc solution for a particular 
building was not the whole answer. We 
were not getting, by and large, an archi- 
tectural quality, a synthesis, a contribution 
from our profession to hospital architecture, 
which was quite good enough. 

In America, their method seemed to be 
to try all possible solutions because one 
of them must be right. It was easy to laugh 
at this but it did produce richness and 
variety, even though it was rather expensive. 
In America he had found, recently, a 
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Fig. 1. A typical ‘Nightingale’ ward 


general opinion that this method was not 
meeting the bill, and there was a feeling 
that more organised and continuous study 
of the sort which we had already begun in 
England was desirable. Indeed, the Ameri- 
cans already had a word for it—‘multi- 
disciplinary’! 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies then showed a 
number of slides. He suggested that the 
Nightingale pattern ward (Fig. 1) was worth 
a little thought. The picture gave a ‘sister’s 
eye’ view of the ward. None of the patients 
was ambulant. The ward reflected the 
concept of nursing which originated with 
Florence Nightingale, and which histori- 
cally had been of immense value. The two 
main ingredients were discipline and ven- 
tilation! Architects had been able to 
understand those concepts and to express 
them clearly and directly. 

Miss Turner in her paper mentioned that 
as a nurse she had worked in such a ward 
and found she had to walk considerable 
distances. A slide (Fig. 2) showed the 
walking done by a nurse in such a ward, 
every single line representing a journey. 
There were several hundred journeys, 
amounting altogether to nearly three miles 
for a first-year nurse; but the further one 
rose in the nursing hierarchy the shorter 
became one’s walk. The diagram showed 
that the journeys from bed to bed were an 
important ingredient in the total, almost as 
important as those from any single bed to 
an ancillary room. 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies then illustrated the 
plan (Fig. 3) of an experimental ward at 
Greenock. It reflected some of the nursing 
studies recently carried out. The plan 
contained 20-bed units, each in charge 
of a nursing team. Each had its own 
nurses’ station, its own sluice and ancillary 
rooms, but two of these units shared the 
larger and more important ancillaries. It 
was not put forward as an ideal but was an 
experiment. A picture of life in one of these 
experimental units (Fig. 4) was drawn from 
the ‘patient’s eye’ view. This represented a 
certain shift in thinking about ward layout; 
the thinking was now about the patient and 
what he was going to see. 

In the old-fashioned out-patients’ depart- 
ment (Fig. 5), where there was no appoint- 
ments system, the patients sat on benches 


which had to be very smooth and devoid of 


arm-rests because the queuing system was 
to slide along the benches until one reached 
the door of the clinic. Out-patients still had 
to wait for a considerable time in some 
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Fig. 2. Cotton trace of nurse’s movements in a traditional ward unit 


hospitals, and it was not possible to en- 
sure that the doctor would never be 
kept waiting unless some patients were. 
Nevertheless, if the doctor was prepared to 
run the risk of losing perhaps two minutes 
out of 24 hours’ solid consulting work, it 
was perfectly possible to have appoint- 
ments and to cut waiting time down to 
quite a small figure. There was no need for 
the old type of waiting hall at all. The little 
Corby Health Centre (Fig. 6) reflected 
some of the studies which Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies had described. It had small separate 
waiting spaces, pairs of consulting rooms 
and single examination rooms. 

The hospital was built up of a number of 
individual departments, each of which 
could be studied in the ways he had indi- 
cated. The subject to be discussed was not 
so much the planning of individual 
departments as their relationship to one 
another. In his new hospital at St. Lo, the 
American architect Paul Nelson (who 
practised in Paris) had grouped his wards 
vertically and had arranged all the other 
departments of the hospital horizontally. 
That broad concept was reflected in the 
design of the new hospital at Swindon and 
that of many new American hospitals. 

All research into function had really 
only one object, to help hospital adminis- 
trators, doctors, nurses and architects to get 
a broad general view of what happened. It 
was not directed to producing an individual 
or ideal solution. There was need for many 
solutions to hospital problems; there were 
no cut-and-dried answers to the design of a 
hospital or of an individual unit. It was 
hoped to see the maximum variety develop- 
ing in the next few years, but an informed 
variety, based on knowledge of what was 
happening. 


Sir Arthur Stephenson [F]: It has been a 
great pleasure to hear Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
describe the functions of the Nuffield 
Foundation, which is carrying out its 
functions as an advisory body in a very 
clear-thinking way. At present there is no 
organisation in this country. which can 
speak with one voice on these matters, and 
I feel it is the responsibility of all of us to 
see such an organisation is formed. 

The essential problem in all industry— 
and hospitalisation is an industry—is that 
of competent management. Hospitals are 
built only because patients require treat- 
ment. Because patients require treatment 
we must have people trained in the medical 
service, and that is the second function of 


the hospital. The purpose of the manage- 
ment side is to reduce costs to a minimum. 
We all know that it costs so much to keep a 
patient in bed and so much for him to be 
away foratime from the activities of the com- 
munity, but we do not seem to appreciate 
fully the fact that our hospitals present a 
management problem. Industry pays the 


greatest possible attention to management as | 


a profession. We whoarein the hospital busi- 
ness know that management is a profession 
and must be given a higher grade than at 
present, because that is where real economy 
will start. 

We architects are servants, and it is our 
responsibility to serve our client well. To 
do so we must know something of our 
business and something of his require- 
ments. It is our responsibility to know 
more and more of his requirements, 
because we are servants of the public as 
well, and it is our money and the patients’ 
money and everybody else’s money that is 
being spent. 

Having cleared the decks in that way, the 
various services in the hospital must be 
analysed. The way in which these research 
committees have put forward their recom- 
mendations for the analysis of the different 
departments is excellent, but there are three 
things which really govern us: the econo- 
mics of planning, the economics of opera- 
tion, and the economics of maintenance. 

So far as the economics of maintenance 
is concerned, I would remind you that 
quality is appreciated long after cost is 
forgotten, and we must start with the main- 


tenance of the hospital in our minds. So | 
far as the economics of planning isconcerned | 
the first principle, as I see it, is to decen- | 


tralise the nursing service and to centralise 
all administrative services. Decentralising 
the nursing service if carried to the point of 
absurdity means that the nurse does not 
have to walk any distance at all from the 
patient. You must be practical, but you 
must remember that the real economies in 
the hospital are those which affect labour. 
There is no substitute for individual effort 
or for a well-trained nurse or doctor, and 
therefore we must think in terms of the 
economics of personnel. 

On the economics of operation I can 
say with authority, and from distressing 
experience, that one thing which we must 
study in this country above all others if we 
are to have effective operation of our 
hospitals is efficient equipment. We must 
see that the nurse has proper equipment to 
work with, and in terms of centralising 
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Fig. 5. Traditional out-patients’ waiting hall 


administrative procedures we must see that 
suitable equipment is available. 

1 have recently spent a little over a 
fortnight in Germany under the auspices of 
the German health authorities, and I find 
that the tendency there is to have what I 
call centres of authority. I do not agree 


they will not agree with it either, but they 
do not know that yet. The professor is a 
very important person; he is master in his 
own sphere and brooks no argument, and 
that is true of every specialist. For us the 


integration of the services of the hospital 


is of the first importance, and each depart- 
ment must be made to fit into the whole. 

It is surprising to see the extent to which 
the Germans have developed certain types 
of equipment since the war. Although 
some of it is built like a battleship, we do 
not have to copy that. We as architects 
have a responsibility to change the thinking 
of the people who produce this equipment 
and give them a lead, and a lead is being 
given by the Nuffield Foundation and by 
King Edward’s Fund and other central 
bodies. We should, however, speak with 
one voice and not with many. The world is 
not a very large place, and we should study 
it, not with a view to finding support for 
what we happen to think, but in order to 
see what others are thinking. It is thought 
which produces action. 

The other day I went to a hospital which 
has already been built but not yet opened 
and I saw some steel equipment with a 
heavy lid which the nurse had to lift to put 
in bedpans and so on. That sort of thing 
went out with the ark, and yet we are having 
to pay for it today. In another place | 
asked what a certain room was for and was 
told it was for the clean linen, but it was not 
hospital linen; each person in the hospital 
was responsible for his or her own linen. 
The centralising of the laundry service 
Started in Paris before the first world war, 
and it is a true economy to get the hospitals 
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Fig. 6. Diagnostic centre, Corby. General layout 


to accept a standard type of linen, a stan- 
dard sheet and so on. If we are going to 
save money, we must start with manage- 
ment and go on from that point. 

The centralising of equipment, its stan- 
dardisation and development should be the 
special responsibility of some organisation, 
and through the Royal Institute I think that 
such a committee could be formed. We 
must not think that we as architects can be 
responsible for one section of hospital 
development and somebody else for another 
because that can only lead to failure. 
Architects must be responsible for the 
planning and equipment and the mechani- 
cal installations and engineering services in 
connection with it, and it is most important 
that they should have sufficient knowledge 
to control the whole operation and 
development. Let us use common sense and 
put in decent lifts, and do not let us listen 
to any suggestion that anything but the 
best should be used for transport, vertically 
and horizontally. 

On the subject of maintenance, I recently 
saw that most attractive building, the 
Alexandra Hospital. The architect and the 
others responsible must have had these 
matters in mind, but prejudice or tradition 
or something else seemed to have prevented 
them from realising that distances of travel 
militate against economic maintenance 
more than anything else. By maintenance I 


refer to running costs, operating costs, 
maintenance of building and equipment and 
so on. In all our planning we must have in 
mind what it is going to cost to run the 
institution and how many people will need 
to be employed in it in various capacities. 
We must know that it is going to cost so 
much per square foot to clean the wards, to 
clean the windows, and to clean the 
corridors. We must beware of committing 
ourselves to anything which will involve 
extravagant maintenance. I speak from 
forty years of experience—bitter experience, 
very often. 


Mr. Guy Aldis [A], Architect to the East 
Anglian Regional Hospital Board, said 
he was anxious to see further results 
from the research work which was being 
carried out. It must have been extremely 
difficult for the investigators to avoid con- 
fusion, because there were not many dis- 
tricts with identical medical needs, and no 
two hospitals could be the same either in 
size or in the service which they provided. 
The problems in a hospital with 50 beds 
were very different from those in a hospital 
with three hundred, and bore very little 
resemblance indeed to the problems of a 
hospital with five hundred beds or more. 
A principle which was acceptable in a 
50-bedded hospital might well be unsuitable 
for one with five hundred beds, and vice 
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versa. There was great need for an assess- 
ment of medical requirements which would 
make it possible to determine the scope of 
the accommodation to be provided in any 
district, and he hoped that Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies would be able to work out adequate 
formulae and obtain complete agreement 
from the medical staffs concerned. 

Mr. Aldis said: The advantages of this 
to the community are obvious, and in 
addition it should bring relief to the archi- 
tects, who should be able to prepare in 
confidence sketch plan No. 1 knowing that 
there are not 99 more to follow. It should 
also bring peace of mind to the medical 
staff, who may otherwise suspect that they 
are being diddled out of accommodation. 

With regard to daylight in hospital 
rooms, more often than not a great deal 
of glass is provided, but often in the wrong 
places. When a sick patient gets over his 
crisis and is once more able to take an 
interest in things, he will be fortunate if 
he can see anything outside other than pas- 
sing clouds, due to the high glass line. With 
the advent of early ambulation, there is an 
inclination to say that the patient’s stay in 
hospital is now so reduced that this does 
not matter, but even one day can seem very 
long when one has little to occupy one’s 
mind. 

When I first delved into hospital archi- 
tecture | became disheartened because | 
realised that I could not grasp the whole 
without a very good knowledge of the parts 
which went to make it up, and when I 
studied these parts I realised that I could 
not appreciate them without a good under- 
standing of the whole. I mention this 
because Mr. Llewelyn Davies has said that 
apart from the children’s ward and the 
maternity ward there is no reason why the 
same ward plan should not be used for all 
departments in an acute general hospital. 
If he is prepared to study the individual 
requirements of all other ward units, per- 
haps 16 in number, and produce a typical 
plan which will meet each and every need 
I think he may be correct, but if his inten- 
tion is to base all other ward unit require- 
ments on a typical surgical or medical ward, 
I suggest that he is incorrect. 

With regard to flexibility, many people 
have expressed the view that a hospital is 
out of date even before it is completed. 
The primary alterations are brought by 
new techniques and scientific discoveries 
and the need for additional accommo- 
dation to undertake new methods of treat- 
ment. The immediate dangers lie not so 
much in the ward units as in the out- 
patients’ department and the special depart- 
ments such as X-ray, pathology, and so on, 
with possible effects on the major operating 
theatre suites. On the whole I agree with 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies that flexibility, which 
is essential, is probably best achieved by 
having self-sufficient small parts the use of 
which is interchangeable. The architect 
must be given all the assistance necessary 
to make this possible. It is a pity, therefore, 
that operating theatres must have a ceiling 
height of 12 to 15 ft., which immediately 
ties the architect’s hands. Would it be pos- 
sible for Mr. Llewelyn Davies and the 
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Birmingham Regional Hospital Board to 
consider a floor-to-ceiling height of 10 ft. 
in their experiments on operating theatres ? 
If this is found to be satisfactory, it will 
make a‘contribution to flexibility in hos- 
pital planning, and make the location of 
theatre suites possible at virtually any point 
on any floor, as well as making possible 
the economic stacking of theatres. 

The paper rightly deals in the main with 
grand new structures, but we must take 
account of the financial position of the 
country, and the whole field of hospital 
architecture is vast. To mention one detail, 
in our homes we occasionally turn a blind 
eye to dust, but for many reasons dust 
cannot be tolerated in hospitals and great 
pains are taken to remove it. In this matter 
the architect carries a great responsibility 
to see that all his detailing is designed to 
reduce to the absolute minimum the crevices 
and ledges which harbour dust. I recently 
inspected a building with an area equivalent 
to about three ward units and asked how 
they managed to keep it clean. The reply 
was that 15 charwomen were employed for 
four hours a day and five days a week at 
2s. an hour; an annual cleaning bill of 
£1,500. 


Dr. C. T. Maitland, of the Ministry of 
Health, said on the subject of the estima- 
tion of demand, architects should not ex- 
pect too much from the researches which 
were being carried on. Mr. Aldis had 
expressed the hope that Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies would find some completely satis- 
factory formula, but there would never be 
a formula which was completely satis- 
factory, and the doctors themselves could 
not prognosticate what would happen. 

There is (Dr. Maitland pointed out) a 
distinction between demand and need. I 
have lately become a grandfather and have 
observed that the feeding on demand of a 
young child does not connote the same 
thing as the need of the young child. At 
the moment the method of feeding on 
demand is very popular, but it is not 
susceptible of any formula. The incidence 
of disease, he said, varied. Hospitals which 
had been filled with cases of infectious 
disease in his youth were now empty, or 
half-empty. Diphtheria, which used to kill 
thousands of people, now produced only 
a handful of patients. It was difficult to fill 
some children’s hospitals. Many years ago 
a medical clinician in New York had told 
him that they did not need in America the 
number of children’s beds at their disposal, 
and that in any case children should be 
nursed at home. That had been found in 
England. The numbers of the aged, on the 
other hand, were mounting, and if people 
insisted on smoking cigarettes there was a 
chance that they would need attention, 
before they were carried to their last home, 
in a chest clinic. Chest clinics were expand- 
ing and required highly-paid personnel and 
elaborate facilities to deal with troubles 
which, if the community showed wisdom, 
might be largely reduced. 

On the question of stacking wards, Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies had mentioned some of 
the advantages and also the disadvantages. 


Regard should be had to the ‘liveability’/ 
of the hospital and the desirability of a 


friendly atmosphere, and also to the 
economics of the question. When he and/ 
others had been in Paris not long ago, an! 
eminent hospital authority told them that 
the management of a certain very large 
hospital with a battery of 12 lifts had not 
published figures on the economics of lift 
running and maintenance, and that might 
be worth going into. A not altogether com- 
plimentary reference had been made to the 
Alexandra Hospital, but the promoters of 
the scheme used there regarded the securing 
of flexibility as one object of the design. 
Nine years ago in New York the Chairman 
of the Town Planning Commission there, 
a civil engineer, said that what was wanted 
was a core of engineering services and 
round them a space which could be filled 
in whatever way was desired. That was 
attractive in theory, but with a high vertical 
building the core would be surrounded by 
a somewhat rigid outline. At least the core 
in the Alexandra Hospital was thrown on 
its side and could be surrounded by light 
and replaceable buildings. 


Professor Basil Ward [F] said that his own 
hospital work had been rather specialised. 
He greatly appreciated Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies’s work and was glad to have had 
some part in persuading him to work for 
the Nuffield Foundation, because there 
could not be a better man for the job. 

It had been heart-warming to hear a 
brother antipodean, Sir Arthur Stephenson, 
speak as he did on the question of tradi- 
tional usage. Professor Ward was not 
unused to attacking the adverse effects 
of traditional usage in this country, par- 
ticularly in structures. On the question of 
the need for committees, he did not think 
it had been sufficiently emphasised that the 
architect should be brought in at the outset, 
possibly even before the authority had 
decided to build. ‘A quick wooing and an 
early marriage’, he remarked, ‘will bear the 
best fruit.” There was danger, however, in 
the ‘rugged, extrovert type of individual 
who tended to gain power. 


Professor H. W. C. Vines: I have a great 
admiration for the work of Llewelyn Davies, 
but I live in Cornwall, where these mathe- 
matical formulae do not seem to apply, and 
where the waiting time of patients depends 
largely on the local bus. In Bromley, 2 
suburb of London, a research has been 
done on 5,000 out-patients, and it was 
found that 10 per cent of them never came 
at all and 20 per cent were more than 15 
minutes late, but the appointments system 
was run on a 15-minute basis! There are 
some things which are beyond even the 
good management which Sir Arthur 
Stephenson emphasises, though I agree 
with him that adequate management o! 
hospitals is fundamental. 

When you build a hospital, the first thing 
to ask is what a hospital is for. It depends 
on the policy for the treatment of patients 
and how the sick en masse can best be 
handled. The planning of which we do s0 
much, mostly on paper, is perhaps a little 
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academic; we never get down to seeing for 
ourselves whether the hospitals which we 
draw are able to work. 
The patient is often neglected in the 
planning of hospitals. The chief attitude 
of the patient to the hospital is fear, and 
we have architecturally and through good 
management to quieten his mind. He has 
‘fears about his job and about what is going 
‘to happen to him in the enormous institu- 
‘tion which we always seem to visualise, 
and he is isolated from his friends. That 
_ is why I have a feeling for the small hospital. 
When we talk about hospitals at meetings 
of this kind we do not think of anything 
of much under 800 beds, but the bulk of 
‘patients in this country are dealt with in 
small hospitals, and it is the small hospitals 
which are often neglected architecturally, 
because all the jam goes to the big ones. 


Mr. John S. Lacey [A]: I am most in- 
terested in what Mr. Llewelyn Davies says 
about hospital planning from the bird’s eye 
view of his research organisation. Tackling 
hospital problems from the worm’s eye 
view, as I have recently been doing on 
behalf of the King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund, greatly aided by Captain Stone— 
that is, alleviating the growing pains of 
existing hospitals by small injections in the 
more painful places—I have found the 
publications of the Nuffield Foundation ex- 
tremely stimulating in their fresh approach 
to the problems of, for example, the ward. 
| regret that they have not yet been able 
to cover a wider field. We look forward 
to the bulletins of the Ministry of Health. 

It seems to-me that there is perhaps an 
unnecessarily large gap between the bird’s 
eye view and the worm’s eye view. This 
may be due in part to the fact that since 
the war the worms have been largely en- 
gaged in adapting and amending old 
structures, and the patching-up process 
does not give opportunities to make the 
fullest use of research. 


Mr. Peter B. H. Gundry [4]: I should like 
to raise the vexed question of competitions 
in relation to hospital design. To the 
younger members of the profession com- 
petitions are an exciting opportunity, while 
to the older ones they are the object of a 
little suspicion. In the light of what has 
been said and the principles laid down by 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies, I suggest that the 
competition system for large- or small-scale 
hospital projects is outmoded and may be 
dangerous and unfair. It is dangerous 
because the award is given to the con- 
ception of a single brain. Even though it 
may be a brilliant conception, it is arrived 
at without any previous briefing by the 
people who will run the hospital, and it is 
unfair because a large part of the profession 
is invited to compete on that basis. 


Mr. J. E. Stone: Sir Arthur Stephenson 
put the planning of hospitals on a very 
much higher plane than most people have 
been thinking of it in the past. We have 
to do a little more of that higher thinking 
and less thinking about details. Normally 
today when an architect and a hospital 
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administrator get together they think of 
the little details and of small changes which 
they might make, but that is just begging 
the question. In 1950 there was an article 
in the Hospital and Health Management 
Annual Review which said that in the very 
nature of things a hospital was a changing 
building, conforming to the demands made 
upon it by the constant progress made in 
all the arts, sciences and industries. While 
it was impossible to anticipate radical 
changes in the methods of diagnosis, treat- 
ment and care of the sick, there was little 
excuse for failure to utilise all the know- 
ledge available when a _ hospital was 
designed. The greatest change lay in making 
the hospital a community health centre in 
the fullest sense of the term. The sciences 
of psychology, atomic energy and chemistry 
would bring about marked advances in 
diagnosis and treatment. Much more atten- 
tion to the prevention of illness would 
increase the old-age population, and this 
would create problems of quite another 
kind. Not enough thought was being given 
to the problems which would arise in the 
near future in connection with the aged. 
The hospital of tomorrow could not be 
built today, not only because certain tech- 
nological advances were in an embryo state 
but more particularly because many hos- 
pital authorities and architects were un- 
willing to concede the inevitability of 
change. 

We have not given enough attention to 
the patient in the planning of hospitals; we 
think more of a fine elevation and good 
board and committee rooms. That is why 
I say that we should not have a committee, 
because those are the first things that they 
think about. We must think more of the 
patients. In the International Hospital 
Federation we regard this as a serious 
problem, and the main theme of the 
Congress of the Federation in Lucerne next 
year is to be the mental well-being of patients 
in hospitals. We are devoting a special 
section to architects and the planning of 
hospitals, and we hope to consider the effect 
on the patient of the appearance of the 
hospital, the size of the ward, the colour 
scheme and the character and nature of 
equipment, the effect on the patient of 
the arrangements made for his physical 
comfort, the amount of privacy, the ex- 
clusion of noise, sanitary arrangements 
and so on. We feel that instead of the 
planning of a hospital being looked on 
solely as a matter for a board or a com- 
mittee, and purely from a management 
point of view, we should say ‘What can 
we do for the patient?’ 


Mr. R. Llewelyn Davies, replying to the 
discussion, said: I am horrified to learn 
that Sir Arthur Stephenson has visited a 
hospital with which I have been connected 
without one of us being there to explain 
away everything that was wrong. I can 
assure him that we are no more satisfied 
than he is with the standard of the mechani- 
cal equipment which goes into hospitals in 
this country today. It is a subject which we 
have not yet had time to look at in great 
detail, but we hope that some of the items 


which went out with the ark in other parts 
of the world will go out in future here too. 

I think that we agree also with his views 
on the centralisation of services. We have 
designed and are now starting to construct 
a centralised supply service for the 600-bed 
hospital in Belfast, and the observations 
made on that will, we hope, be of help to 
others who are trying to develop this in 
the United Kingdom. I believe that he is 
perfectly right about management. 

I agree with Mr. Aldis about detailing, 
and I should be happy to discuss further 
the question of the applicability of a basic 
simple plan to a range of wards. We feel 
that it can cover most wards, other than 
maternity and children’s wards. 

I agree with Dr. Maitland about the 
difference between demand and need, but 
it is useful to know something about 
demand, and the more we know about it 
the more wisely we can speculate on need. 

Professor Vines tells us that the laws of 
mathematics are abrogated in the Duchy 
of Cornwall. I regret this. I do not think 
that the local bus or the fact that some 
patients are late can greatly affect the issue. 
Even if the bus gets you into Truro three 
hours before your appointment you will 
probably prefer to spend the time in some 
other way than sitting in the out-patients’ 
department. : 

Mr. Lacy referred to the publication of 
research findings. We are very conscious 
of the fact that we have done work which 
has not been published yet. Our original 
terms of reference envisaged a short-term 
project of three or four years, to end ina 
comprehensive report. This report will be 
published in the spring of next year and 
cover the whole of our work to date. In 
future, however, we do not intend to allow 
research findings to build up in that way, 
and we shall publish interim reports. We 
have published some 15 papers on various 
aspects of our work. 


The Chairman, in calling on Mr. Molander, 
Director of the Swedish Central Hospital 
Planning Bureau, to give the second paper 
of the afternoon, said that in listening to 
it one should bear in mind the fact that the 
area of Sweden was about three times that 
of England and Wales, and yet the popula- 
tion was only about seven millions. 


THE GENERAL DESIGN PROBLEMS 
OF THE HOSPITAL 


by M. E. Molander, Director, Central 
Hospital Planning Bureau of Sweden 


Mr. M. E. Molander, in presenting his 
paper, said it dealt almost entirely with 
technical and economic problems. These 
represented the necessary basic knowledge. 
Hospital design, however, meant more than 
this combination of facts and observations; 
it meant a synthesis of elements, some of 
which were difficult to define in a rational 
way. For example, it was often said that 
a hospital must be friendly—that was a sort 
of slogan nowadays—but did that friend- 
liness extend to the placing of the hospital 
in the townscape or landscape? 
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The medium size or large hospital in or 
near a town represented a difficult archi- 
tectural problem owing to its volume, the 
hospital as a rule being both larger and out 
of scale with other buildings. He had the 
impression that town planning authorities 
were often paralysed by the hospital as 
some strange technical creation outside the 
bounds of normal architectural compre- 
hension, a view often sponsored by certain 
architects. 

Illustrating his argument with slides, Mr. 
Molander first showed a landscape (Fig. 7) 
in which a building of almost any size could 
be put without much hesitation, provided 
it were not too near the town. But if the 
hospital were moved into the town (Fig. 8), 
the contradiction between the scales would 
become acute. The hospital on the hillside 
and the one in the town represented, as 
architecture, two quite different problems, 
though the technical demands were the 
same. 

Different kinds of topography and land- 
scape also suggested different solutions. An 
idyllic park and a rough wooded stretch 
of country demanded different things. A 
two-storey or three-storey building was lost 
in a landscape covered with pine forests 
(Fig. 9). A multi-storey building would rise 
over the treetops, giving a free view over 
and from the surrounding country (Fig. 10). 

This kind of solution might be ques- 
tioned on purely technical or economic 
grounds but he felt sure that it paid to make 
the hospital attractive in the eyes of the 
public as well as of the staff. Owing to their 
volume, hospitals should be planned with 
special regard to the townscape, and it 
could be done. To illustrate this, Mr. 
Molander showed some views of models 
in a recent architectural competition for 
a hospital in Stockholm. All these repre- 
sented good hospital solutions in principle, 
but all the designs were different and paid 
special attention to the townscape. 


Discussion 


Mr. Birch-Lindgren (Sweden), expressing 
gratitude for the invitation to be present, 
said discussions about the planning of 
hospitals, not only in each country but 
also on a broader basis, were very necessary. 
We had much to learn from each other, 
because the development, in a way, was 
uniform. 

He agreed with Sir Arthur Stephenson 
about economy, because without it they 
could not get anywhere. But there were 
two sides to economy, as Sir Arthur had 
said, namely operating costs and building 
costs, and the connection between them 
was astonishing. They had found in Sweden 
that if a hospital was built for, say, 
£5,000,000, the yearly operation would cost 
about £1,000,000, or even more, so that the 
most important thing to strive for to secure 
economy was the keeping down of the 
operation costs. 

Mr. Lindgren continued: What does that 
mean? If you build a hospital and have 
more room than you need, the operating 
costs will be greater than is necessary. That 
is obvious, and it means that you must not 
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build a hospital which is bigger than is 
necessary. On the other hand, it is neces- 
sary that each department in the hospital 
must be planned in such a way as not to 
stop the work in the entire hospital, because 
the hospital is a unity, and there must be 
a certain proportion between all the dif- 
ferent departments. If the laboratory or 
the X-ray department cannot work with 
the same speed as the operating department 
the patients may have to be kept waiting, 
and each day in the hospital is a very 
expensive matter. Special thought must be 
given, therefore, to the proportions of each 
department, but we must never forget that 
the hospital is a unity which must be 
regarded as a whole. 

A good deal has been said about 
research. I agree entirely on the necessity 
for research, but a hospital today is a very 
complicated organism and there are very 
many demands which have to be met, 
particularly with modern techniques. For 
instance, take the ward unit. For the 
patients I think the best plan is to have 
small wards. In Sweden we never have 
more than six beds in one ward, and very 
often we now plan for only four. It is clear 
that from the point of view of the patient 
it is good to have a small room. The smaller 
the rooms, however, the longer the ward 
unit will be, and with the longer unit there 
will be longer corridors and the nurses will 
have to spend more time walking from one 
end to the other, so that the supervision 
of the patients and the service will suffer. 
It is the same everywhere in a hospital; the 
hospital is always a compromise between 
different points of view. 

Another difficulty is that there never 
have been and probably never will be found 
two doctors or two nurses holding exactly 
the same opinion with regard to hospital 
planning and equipment, and this does not 
make the architect’s task easier. 

There are, however, a few things which 
can make it a little simpler. They are not 
peculiar to hospital planning, but can be 
applied to every work of architecture, and 
I mention them here only because I have 
found that one cannot pay too much 
attention to them. They are (i) a complete 
programme, (ii) experience based on per- 
sonal studies, (iii) simplicity in design, and 
(iv) attention to expansion of the hospital. 

It is clear that architectural planning 
must be based on exact knowledge of the 
needs, expressed in square feet and other 
measures. It is for the hospital authorities 
to make this information available, but it 
is always very difficult to obtain such a 
programme. Too often the demands are 
vague and confused. That is explicable, as 
non-technical people have difficulty in 
expressing their demands in_ technical 
language. The architect, however, has to 
insist on this. I think that it is his right to 
obtain a clear programme. 

I have often found that when we have 
the programme and have made the drawings 
a doctor has added one or two rooms. It 
takes two or three seconds to add them and 
two or three weeks to make the new draw- 
ings. Co-operation between the hospital 
authorities and the architect when working 

















Fig. 8. Hospital in a town 


out the programme is always the best 
solution, but the main point is not to start 
on the drawings before the programme is as 
complete as possible. 

In this connection I want to emphasise 
that it is not only a list of all the rooms and 
their sizes that is needed, but a document 
containing as much detailed information as 
possible, and the more the better, especially 
concerning the organisation of the hospital 
and the hospital activities. 

With regard to my second point, exper- 
ience based on personal studies, I mean by 
this that the hospital architect must have 
some experience of his own of the work 
which is going on in the hospital. It is very 
easy to acquire. It is not enough that he has 
happened to be a patient, or that doctors 
and nurses and other people tell him about 
their work. Often I have found that the 
simplest, quickest and best method is to 
put on a white coat and follow the doctors 
and nurses on their rounds, looking at the 
operations and seeing with my own eyes 
how they work in the laboratories. That 
gives you a much better idea and helps the 
planning enormously. I have practised it, 
and it has at once made things clear to me. 

My third point is simplicity in design. It 
may seem odd to mention it in this con- 
nection, as hospital planning is rather 
complicated; nevertheless I think that it is 
a main point, because if you get lost in all 
the thousands of details it is very hard to 
find a way out. The most important thing 
is to make a difference between the main 
points and the details, to know what is 
essential and what is secondary from the 
point of view of planning. In starting to 
plan, the first thing to do is to group the 
departments in such a way that traffic 
problems will be solved in the right way, 
because that is essential. 

Provided the programme is complete, 
you know from this the surface area of 
every unit. You can, as we used to do, cut 
out this surface area of each unit in thick 
cardboard and combine them in different 
ways to study the traffic problems, and at 
the same time you have a small model of 
the hospital and can study the architectural 
effect. That helps the planning enormously. 

In doing this it is important to keep in 
mind the fact that long experience has 
taught that the simplest solutions are 
obtained if the ward units can be brought 
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Fig. 10. High hospital among trees 


‘together in a bed building or wing and the 
‘treatment units in a treatment building or 
“treatment wing. These may be placed side by 
“side or, as in the skyscraper hospital, one 
‘on top of the other. There are, of course, 
‘some units which can be placed as well in 
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important in this connection. 

When this is achieved—but only then. in 
my experience—it is time to go into the 
detailed planning. To this I would add that 
the hospital or hospital unit, as for instance 
an operating department, is never built for 
a certain doctor or nurse or administrator. 
It must be planned in such a way that any 

_ doctor or nurse or administrator can work 
there. This means that personal wishes in 

~the way of space, number of rooms and so 
on ought not to be regarded. The plan must 
correspond to the average demand. 

With regard to future expansion, my last 
main point, I want to emphasise that in 
every hospital an extension must be 
foreseen. Medical science and social con- 
‘ditions are always developing, and therefore 
the hospital must be regarded as a living 
organism which must have freedom to grow 
in the best possible and unforeseen ways. 

I wish to make another observation 
which may sound a little curious in this 
connection. We must not forget that we are 
building for sick people, as has been 
mentioned in this Conference several times 
already. If we are in doubt about which 
solution to adopt in a certain case, in my 
experience it is often useful to ask ourselves 
this question: what will be best for the 
patient ? 


Mr. Locksley Hare [F]: Probably all 
architects will agree that there is no such 
thing as a perfect plan. Every plan must be 
a compromise, and this is particularly true 
of hospital work. We have to draw the line 
somewhere between the comfort of the 
patients and economy of building. A four- 
bed ward unit may be very nice for the 
patients, but it is extremely expensive and 
also difficult to staff, and in this country one 
of the most important points to be consid- 
ered is obtaining nursing staff. 

Mr. Aldis raised the interesting question 
of the height of operating theatres, particu- 
larly as applied to the experiments which 
are going on in Birmingham, in which I 
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am particularly interested. I was a member 
of the research party sent by the Regional 
Hospital Board to look at lighting, par- 
ticularly in operating theatres, in various 
parts of France and Belgium. That research 
team was, I think, a valuable experiment. 
There were as members two architects, two 
surgeons, two lighting engineers and a 
consulting engineer. 

On the question of the planning of new 
hospitals, I am fortunate enough to be a 
member of a design team, with Mr. Gold- 
finch, of the Regional Hospital Board in 
Birmingham, and we are planning a 1,000- 
bed mental hospital. Mr. Goldfinch pro- 
duced very detailed schedules of all the 
accommodation which he thought was 
desirable for this project, which included 
columns in addition to those for the size of 
rooms, number of rooms and so on. Those 
schedules were sent to every member of the 
design team, which consisted of medical 
superintendents, male nurses, nurses, en- 
gineers and so on, and they put their com- 
ments against each item. We held several 
meetings, and, although the time taken has 
been fairly considerable, we now have a 
document which I think we can regard as 
our bible, and we are ready to start on the 
sketch plans. Although there has been a 
good deal of delay it has been worth while, 
because it will save a great deal of time on 
the drawing-board later. 

Mr. Molander referred to recovery units 
attached to the theatre department of the 
hospital. I was in Spain with Mr. Gold- 
finch a few months ago and we were struck 
by the provision which we found in some 
Spanish hospitals for this post-operative 
recovery unit. I think that it is very valuable, 
and most people on the staff of a hospital 
will agree that it would help considerably 
in the treatment of patients following 
operations. 


Mr. Stanley W. Milburn [F] said that all 
hospital planners had admired over the 
years the work of the Swedish architects. In 
1938 it had been his privilege to meet Mr. 
Cederstrom in Stockholm and see the care 
and thoroughness with which he had 
prepared his design of the Southern 
Hospital. That great tradition was being 
carried on by Mr. Molander, Mr. Lindgren 
and their fellow architects in Sweden. 

He agreed with almost everything that 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies had said about the 
St. Lo Hospital, which would be one of the 
finest examples of general centralisation 
to be built in the last few years, but in his 
opinion it failed in respect of the centralisa- 
tion of the ward unit services, which were 
not up to quite the same standard as the 
rest. He would like Mr. Molander’s 
opinion on the type of ward unit known in 
America as the ‘race track’ unit, the only 
fault of which, in his view, was that there 
was no direct daylight to the service rooms 
in which the hospital staff worked; they 
were entirely dependent on artificial lighting 
and ventilation. In London, however, most 
of the staff of the big stores had to work 
under those conditions, and many large 
blocks of offices were designed to depend 
entirely on artificial lighting and ventilation. 


The operating theatre ‘greenhouse window’ 
was a thing of the past, and Nelson’s 
theatres at St. Lo depended entirely on 
artificial ventilation and lighting. 

Mr. Molander might be able to say why 
this type of unit had not been exploited in 
Sweden. In Kentucky a small hospital was 
being constructed on this plan, which was a 
very fine plan indeed. 

Over long years of hospital work in the 
early days Mr. Milburn had been given to 
understand that if one wished to retain a 
reputation as a hospital architect one ought 
to give the matron the best suite of rooms 
in the whole institution. That was not the 
chief consideration nowadays, when most 
of them lived under the shelter of the 
umbrella provided by the Regional Hospital 
Board, and in recent years he had become 
bolder. In Northern Ireland, where Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies was building one of his 
experimental units, Mr. Milburn had had 
the temerity to put forward the ‘race track’ 
plan for a small unit in a large hospital, but 
so far without success. 


Mr. R. Llewelyn Davies [A]: I am disap- 
pointed that no one so far has taken up Mr. 
Molander’s controversial introductory re- 
marks. Architects should warmly welcome 
the fact that he has raised the aesthetic 
aspect of hospital design, which is far too 
little thought of and discussed. I have 
recently spent a few weeks in America. I am 
interested in hospitals, but as an architect 
I am also interested in architecture. | 
visited hospitals, and I also went to see 
some leading architects and teachers of 
architecture on the eastern seaboard. | 
found that none of those who laid them- 
selves out to be interested in the aesthetics 
of architecture or in teaching it had ever 
heard of any of the new hospital buildings 
in the U.S.A., and when I asked where fine 
architecture could be seen in a hospital they 
said ‘Fine architecture and hospitals do not 
go together’. 

This is a serious matter. I do not think 
that that statement is wholly untrue, 
although it may be exaggerated. There is a 
real issue here which every architect 
connected with hospitals should seriously 
consider. Is it true that the more we know 
about planning and the more we understand 
the programmes the less aesthetically 
satisfying our work is going to be? There is 
no need for that to be so, but there is 
evidence of this tendency. 

It is striking that in the U.S.A. the 
architect whose work has had the greatest 
aesthetic impact and the most aesthetic 
importance, Mies van der Rohe, who 
produces large buildings, has in order to 
make this contribution practical had to 
throw functional planning out of the 
window. He has a thesis that one should 
provide undifferentiated internal space, and, 
by almost refusing to consider the planning 
requirements of the building, he has freed 
himself to the point where he can make a 
major aesthetic contribution. 

This is a serious crisis for architecture, 
about which we should think very carefully. 
I believe that we can meet this problem by 
taking part as a profession in studies of 
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human organisation and human needs in 
building terms, so that we can develop a 
consciousness among ourselves and our 
colleagues who use the buildings of what 
the inner life of the building is, and be able 
to free ourselves to adopt aesthetically 
satisfactory solutions without having to 
empty planning out of the window. 


Dr. Maitland said on the question of the 
size of hospitals, he recalled sitting in a 
room on the 85th floor of the Rockefeller 
Building and hearing a_ professor of 
hospital administration say ‘A hospital is a 
hotel and a place of treatment into which 
the entrepreneur doctor goes’. Mr. Molan- 
der, since he had excluded doctors, nurses 
and medico-technical staff from his cal- 
culations, was really giving figures of 
relative costs of the hospital as a hotel, and 
he arrived at a figure of something under 
500 beds. 

Were beds, however, an adequate cri- 
terion of size? He did not think so. It used 
to be so, because there had been very little 
else in a hospital; but times had changed, 
and a hospital was now a place for con- 
sultation, diagnosis and treatment for many 
patients in addition to those in beds. It was 
unfortunate that the remuneration of 
hospital management was based on the 
number of beds, because good management 
was needed just as much for a small as for 
a large unit, and indeed the activities of 
management were better displayed in a 
small unit. 

What was the optimum size? Below what 
size was it undesirable to go when planning 
a hospital as an adequate place for treat- 
ment, not as a hotel? In this country there 
were very many small hospitals, cottage 
hospitals with 12 to 15 beds, but with the 
introduction of the Health Service, which 
provided an opportunity to use public 
money to secure more rational and econo- 
mic arrangements, there was a tendency 
to ask for much larger units and to consider 
these small hospitals as outmoded. Dr. 
Maitland did not defend their adequacy 
for many hospital services, but below what 
minimum should a district hospital not fall 
if it was to be adequate but economic? A 
separate children’s ward was often de- 
manded, and sometimes geriatric wards, 
wards for the two sexes, and the more 
influence specialists and consultants had 
and the more they got on to the committees 
which considered the matter the more they 
tended to ask for special ward units, often 
two-ward units of 20 to 25 beds each, 
which quickly led to a very large total. 
When one talked privately to these people, 
however, they were often content with 
something less differentiated, if shown the 
economic reasons for it. A specialist hos- 
pital could do first-class work and gain an 
international reputation without being very 
large, as measured by the number of beds. 
Most people thought ‘The bigger the 
better’, but hospitals could be provided for 
the New Towns and so on down to 200 beds, 
and yet be adequate. 


Dr. Ing. Nino Bertolaia (Milan): I am very 
glad of the opportunity to take part in this 
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Conference. After reading the papers and 
listening to the discussion, I should like to 
say a word of hope for the future. Much has 
been said about the difficulty of planning a 
hospital and about a hospital being a 
compromise. That is true, but there is 
difficulty in every job. We must have faith 
that our work is more than a compromise; 
we must arrive at certain solutions which 
for our time are the best. There are some 
men who have arrived at very important 
solutions. We have here, for instance, Mr. 
Birch-Lindgren, who is known all over the 
world, because his solutions are more than a 
compromise; they are for his country the 
perfect solution. Reference was made this 
morning to Mr. Nelson’s hospital at St. Lo, 
and that too is a solution which is almost 
perfect. A great deal of research has been 
carried out, and in the U.S.A. Mr. Shepherd 
did a great deal of research for many years, 
and all over the world his work is con- 
sidered useful in planning a hospital. 

It is necessary, because this problem is 
so difficult, to have cooperation on a 
larger scale than merely inside one nation; 
we must have the cooperation of all 
countries. Sir Arthur Stephenson has 
spoken of such cooperation within the 
British Commonwealth. I hope that all you 
plan and produce will be published, because 
we often find it difficult to discover what 
other countries are doing. The U.S.A. 
publishes a wonderful review, and so does 
Sweden, but other countries do not do so. 


Mr. M. E. Molander, replying to the dis- 
cussion, said: Mr. Birch-Lindgren said that 
research was necessary, but that a hospital 
was always a compromise between different 
views. I do not think he meant that research 
did not matter. If a hospital is a compro- 
mise between different views, we must have 
something to compromise between, and if 
you start compromising without knowing 
what you are compromising between it is 
not a very good solution. Research is a sort 
of ballast to steady the ship, and is not 
meant to sink it with all hands. 

Mr. Hare referred to the difficulty of 
staffing hospitals, a difficulty which exists 
all over the world, and not less in Sweden 
than in this country. All that is done in 
economic planning and time studies and 
research has in view economising the staff 
of the hospital, whose salaries represent 
about 70 per cent of the cost of running a 
hospital today. This means, as Mr. Birch- 
Lindgren said, that by comparison with the 
running costs the capital cost is not so 
important. 

Mr. Hare also referred to recovery units. 
We have not much experience of them up to 
now, but this is something which will come 
very rapidly. It is not a new conception; it 
has been tried for a long time in the U.S.A., 
and in Germany for the last twenty years, 
but it is something new for many of us to 
consider in the planning of a hospital. 
From experience it seems that the recovery 
unit must provide for about 50 per cent 
of the patients operated on each day. 

Mr. Milburn spoke of centralising the 
ward unit services and asked why in Sweden 
we had not tried the ‘race track’ unit. Mr. 
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Sweden we usually try to keep the ward) 
units within the limit of 30 beds, and with) 


a unit of that size the ‘race track’ arrange. 
ment is not economic. We also want to give 
the staff daylight in the rooms in which the, 


work, and that is particularly important in 
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the Scandinavian countries, where the winteg acti¢ 
is long and the days are dark. This typé) Rep 
of arrangement has been tried, however) Prat 
not in general hospitals but in four or five Buil 


places used for chronic cases, where the) 
number of beds is 40 or 50 and the scheme 
is practicable. In that case, however, the! 


plans are for one-storey buildings, so that 
ventilation and daylight are possible in the 
sub-units. 

| was glad that Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
supported my views on the architectural 
features of hospitals. Dr. Maitland suggests 
that it is not a good idea to express the 
efficiency of a hospital in terms of the 
number of beds, and I agree, but for general 
considerations of the kind which I have been 
putting forward the number of beds maj 
perhaps be taken as an indication of the 


size. If you know the number of inhabitant 
in a City it gives you a clue to the size of that” 


city. Moreover, when doctors talk abou 
the size of a hospital they refer to the work 
which concerns the in-patients, which 
demands cooperation between the different 
departments in the hospital, and that can 
be reckoned more or less on the basis of the 
number of beds. In my country, and n¢ 
doubt over here, the out-patient activitie 
as a rule are related to the size of the 
hospital. It may be said that we have ten 
times as many out-patients as in-patient 
per year. 

We should all like to have small hospital 
if that were possible, and we try to kee; 
down the size. There are different view. 
points, those of the patient, the adminis 
trator, the doctor, and also the architecturd 
point of view which I mentioned in m 
introduction. Sometimes doctors in Swedet 
say that the only hospital which can reall 
be considered as such is the central genera 
hospital containing almost every specialty 
There is a difference of opinion in Sweder 
between those who want to keep a larg 
number of hospitals of modest size an¢ 
those who want to centralise. 

I should like to thank Dr. Bertolaia fo: 
what he said about the work done in m 
country. A great deal of information cat 
be derived from the Bouwcentrum it 
Rotterdam, which has collected material or 
hospital planning and which issues reports 
We all have to work with very smal 
resources, and therefore coordinatiot 
between different countries is necessary i 
we are to derive something from this work 
I recommend closer cooperation ant 
Conferences of this type, where we cat 
come in close personal contact with eaci 
other. That is much better than readin: 
periodicals, particularly if they are in % 
language which we do not understand! 


The Discussion on the second day of the 


Conference will be reported in the Decembe 
Journal. 
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Practice Notes 


Report of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission on the Supply of 
Buildings in the Greater London Area, the 


rere the Minister of Works replied:—Discussions 
scheme have started with the parties concerned. 
ver, the i The representatives of the London Builders’ 
so thay Conference have stated that the practices 
le in the criticised by the Monopolies Commission 


are being suspended and that steps are 


Davie being taken to provide for their abandon- 
itectural ment. I hope to be able to make a fuller 
: ‘report to the House in due course. (19 Oc- 
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tober 1954). 

Asked if, in view of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Commission’s Report 
on the Supply of Buildings, he will insist on 


‘tenderers for Government building con- 


tracts signing the declaration of non- 
collusion, as recommended by the Royal 


Institute of British Architects, the Minister 


of Works replied:—I would refer the Hon. 
Member to the reply I gave to the Hon. 
Member for Accrington on 19 October, in 
which I said that discussions were taking 
place. Meanwhile, I do not propose to alter 


the declaration now in use. 


Asked further whether he was aware 
that his reply would give great disappoint- 


»ment to Kent County Council and many 


other local authorities which feel that the 
Minister is dragging his feet in relation to 
this matter, the Minister replied:—I said 
that I would make a statement as soon as 
| am in a position to do so. (26 October 
1954.) 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Model Byelaws. Water 
waste prevention. 1954 edition. These 
Model Byelaws have now been issued by 
the Ministry and are obtainable at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 6d. net. They are 
designed to prevent waste, undue con- 
sumption, misuse, or contamination of 
water supplied by water undertakers. 

As soon as new byelaws are made by 
the undertakers under Section 17 of the 
Water Act 1954 existing byelaws will be 
revoked. 


Improvement Grants. Opening a demon- 
Stration at Bedford on 12 October showing 
the conversion of a large semi-detached 
house into three self-contained flats, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government said: 
‘The fact remains that we in this country 
build to last, and five million of our houses 
are over 65 years old. Some of these houses 
are a pride and joy to look at, for they 
include some of the best architecture in the 
country. Others, equally well built, are 
deteriorating for want of some capital 
expenditure. We are offering a lifeline to 
owners of older houses. We are saying to 
them: “Take a grant, take a gift of money, 
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put some money to it yourselves, and put 
your older houses in order.” 

‘Take this example at Bedford. Here are 
two 12-room houses built 60 years ago 
and quite unsuitable to-day for one average 
family. Bedford Council is making three 
flats out of each of them. They estimate 
that had a private owner converted them 
the cost would have been about £400 each, 
of which the owner could get up to £200 
each in grant. I say to all owners of older 
houses such as these, ‘“‘This is your chance. 
Don’t let your older houses go downhill 
towards decay. Take the money the Govern- 
ment is offering—it is the chance of a life- 
time both for yourselves and for your 
houses.” ’ 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Build- 
ing Contracts. Since the war the Council’s 
standard form of building contract for 
major works has incorporated a fluctuations 
clause in respect of rates of wages and prices 
of materials, but the Council has through- 
out accepted the principle that a reversion 
to fixed-price tendering is desirable as soon 
as circumstances permit. So far as wages 
are concerned, the Council accepts that a 
point of reasonable stability has not yet 
been reached, but it considers that prices 
of building and civil engineering materials 
have been as stable over the last two years 
as they were before the war. 

As a first step therefore towards the 
adoption by the Council of the principle 
of fixed-price tendering, it has been decided 
to introduce experimentally for a limited 
period, subject to review as may be found 
necessary, a simple system of alternative 
tendering. For all jobs using orthodox 
materials where the contract period does 
not exceed two years, contractors will be 
invited to tender on two bases, (a) as at 
present with the fluctuations clause apply- 
ing to both wages and materials, and 
(b) with a fluctuations clause applicable to 
wages only (i.e. with fixed prices for 
materials). Contractors will be free to 
tender on either or both bases. 

The present system (i.e. invitation on 
basis (a) only) will continue to operate for 
the time being for works having a contract 
period in excess of two years and/or jobs 
involving non-traditional methods of con- 
struction where special considerations may 
arise. (Press Notice, 29 October 1954.) 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS RECORD. The 
Report of the Record for the year ending 
April 1954 has now been issued. It is 
interesting to note that the Council of the 
National Buildings Record is represented 
on the Council for England set up under 
the Historic Buildings and Ancient 
Monuments Act 1953. This liaison enables 
records to be furnished to the Council for 
England which are of assistance to that 
body in considering grants. 

The Record has in its library some 
425,000 items of photographs and measured 
drawings of architecture in England and 
Wales, and these are available to the 
public for consultation and study. Where 
negatives are available applicants can be 


supplied with copies. There are over 
200,000 such negatives. 

The National Buildings Record is now 
established in its new offices at 31 Chester 


Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHAR- 
TERED SURVEYORS. The Landlord and 
Tenant Act 1954. The Institution has now 
published an exposition of this Act written 
by J. A. R. Finlay, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

The author has dealt with the Act in 
narrative form, which to the non-legal mind 
is a method to be commended when a highly 
complicated piece of legislation is explained. 
To the surveyor the chapters dealing with 
initial repairs and a record of the state of 
repair of residential property will enable 
him to appreciate the matters he should 
deal with in this connection. Compensation 
to a tenant for improvements would also 
come within the surveyor’s sphere, and 
the chapter on this subject will be of 
assistance. 

‘Business’ as defined in the Act includes 
the offices of professional men, and the 
chapter on the security of tenure may have 
a personal interest to the surveyor. A sur- 
veyor is not a lawyer, but is supposed to 
know the law relating to his profession. 
This exposition will enable him to appre- 
ciate where his professional opinions are 
required under the provisions of the Act, 
and a careful reading of the book would 
repay such study. 

The Act of 1954 makes reference to seven 
previous Acts, and it is to be hoped that 
our legislators have succeeded in producing 
legislation which carries out their intentions. 
Time alone will show. 

It is understood that copies of the book 
are available to non-members of the Institu- 
tion, price 7s. each. 


DUSTBINS. Who is to provide a dustbin, 
the landlord or tenant? 

The L.C.C. (General Powers) Act 1954 
enacts that a borough council may serve a 
notice on the owner of any house not 
sufficiently provided with dustbins of 
suitable size and material and in proper 
condition, requiring him to provide such 
bins as may be specified in the notice. The 
owner may appeal to a court of summary 
jurisdiction under the Public Health 
(London) Act 1936 (as set out in Schedule | 
of the L.C.C. (General Powers) Act 1951 
and amended by Section 21 of the 1954 
Act) on the ground, inter alia, that the 
notice is not justified or is unreasonable, 
that there has been some error or irregu- 
larity in or in connection with the notice or 
that the house is occupied by some other 
person who ought to comply with the notice. 

This recent legislation would not appear 
to have solved the problem in London 
having regard to the grounds of appeal 
open to an aggrieved person, and also to 
other provisions in the new Act relating to 
dustbins. 


NEW STREETS AGREEMENT. The 
Interim Report for 1954 of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
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made reference to the decision of the house- 
builders’ section, the Federation of Regi- 
stered House-Builders, that it would be 
helpful if there were available a standard 
form of agreement for use by builders and 
local authorities in connection with the 
construction of new streets. This decision 
was the result of the F.R.H.B.’s considera- 
tion of difficulties arising from the operation 
of the New Streets Act 1951 and had par- 
ticular reference to the recommendation 
from the Minister of Housing to local 
authorities that full advantage should be 
taken of the exception provided in that Act 
where a local authority enters into an 
agreement with a builder for the making up 
of a road under Section 146 of the Public 
Health Act 1875. 


The agreement for the construction of 
new streets, prepared by the Federation of 


Registered House-Builders, has now been 
published and a sample copy has been sent 
to all registered house-builder members. 
The new form has been framed fairly to 
protect the interests of the public, the local 
authority and the developer. In essence it 
is an undertaking by the developer to 
provide a complete road to any house he 
may build within a specified period after 
the occupation of that house—and an 
undertaking by the local authority there- 
upon to take over that road. The new form 
of agreement will, it is hoped, come to be 
widely used in those cases where the making 
of proper roads forms part of the housing 
development. Copies of the agreement may 
be obtained from the N.F.B.T.E., 82 New 
Cavendish Street, W.1, or from Regional 
Offices (price Is. 9d. per copy). 


ARBITRATION. Interest on the amount 
awarded. Under Section 20 of the Arbitra- 
tion Act 1950 a sum directed to be paid by 
an award shall, unless the award otherwise 
directs, carry interest as from the date of 
the award and at the same rate as a judg- 
ment debt. 

In Chandris v. Isbrandtsen Moller Co. 
Inc. it was decided by the Court of Appeal 
that an arbitrator had power to award 
interest on the amount of his award (1950, 
All England Law Reports, Vol. 2, page 618). 
This power is distinct from the provisions 
of Section 20 of the Act of 1950, which is 
a statutory claim by one of the parties in 
cases where there is delay by the other party 
in paying the sum awarded. 


Costs of the Reference and Award. Although 
the costs of the reference and award are in 
the discretion of the arbitrator, that dis- 
cretion must be exercised judicially, and 
his order as to costs will be reviewed by the 
Court if there is an appeal from the 
arbitrator’s finding on costs. The usual 
order is that costs follow the event, and if 
the arbitrator in his discretion does not 
make the usual order he must be prepared 
to show a reason connected with the case 
which, in the event of appeal, the Court can 
see is proper. 

To order costs on the basis of comparing 
the amount claimed with the amount 
awarded will result in the claimant receiving 
less than the sum awarded, a result which 
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the arbitrator never intended. As it was 
necessary for the claimant to resort to 
arbitration in order to recover the amount 
awarded to him, the mere fact that he 
claimed more than the sum awarded is no 
reason for depriving him of any costs. To 
order a claimant to receive only half his 
costs from the respondent because the sum 
awarded is only half the claim is to reduce 
the amount which the arbitrator intended 
the claimant to receive. 

Where there is a claim and a counter- 
claim and both succeed, it would be usual 
to award that the respondent pay the 
claimant’s costs of the claim, and the 
claimant pay the respondent’s costs of 
the counterclaim. 

It is usual to order that the costs be taxed 
as between party and party, and a Taxing 
Master of the High Court will then deal 
with the details of the costs. 





Book Reviews 


The Marseilles Block, English trans. of 
L’Unité d’Habitation de Marseilles, by 
Le Corbusier. Geoffrey Sainsbury, trans. 
11 in. <x 84 in. 72 pp. incl. pls. and pp. of 
illus. text illus. Harvill Press. 1953. £1 Is. 


In the same way that Vers une Architecture 
opened the eyes of the world to a fresh 
aesthetic, so this exposition of L’Unité 
d’Habitation should clarify our approach 
to living in cities. The books are similar, 
too, in that they both put forward their 
problems as universal ones involving the 
entire community and not merely a small 
professional section of it. The Marseilles 
block is particularly important to us at 
the moment because it exemplifies one of 
two conflicting approaches to the building 
of cities. It should be of profound interest 
to everyone who is concerned with the 
making of new towns or the reconstruction 
of old ones, and therefore involved in the 
struggle of urbanism against suburbanism. 
It is a powerful argument in support of the 
point of view that the city is as important 
as the individual units in it. 

Although in the past fifty years there 
have been many developments in the home 
itself, mostly in the form of specialist 
equipment, we have shown little progress 
in our handling of the relationship of home 
and city. In fact some of our best examples 
in this field are still 18th and early 19th 
century houses with improved equipment. 
We search for a unit of comparable com- 
modity, flexibility and delight, a vernacular 
pattern valid both in Park Lane and 
Camberwell, as its Georgian predecessor 
was. It is in this universality that L’Unité 
d’ Habitation is so important. The principle 
of the narrow-fronted interlocking maison- 
ette is poetically simple and widely appli- 
cable. In each case the treatment of the 
facade and its finish can be considered in 
relation to the light, the climate and the 
money available. Another technique which 
can be universally applied is the controlled 
use of shuttering to give texture to large 
areas of concrete as a painter gives texture 


to his surface. This shows particularly on} the 
the dividing walls of the balconies wherel ha. 


concrete surfaces have been colour-washed, 
Another is the deliberately 
and coarse finish of the frame and 
balustrade, giving a feeling of comfort and 
y wera and compensating for the insecurity) 

erived from living in a high place out off 
a with the ground. 

On the face value of its photographs and: 
drawings this book is reasonably priced) 
at a guinea. Its intrinsic worth is very 
much more, not only to the professional) 
reader, but to anyone who thinks or cares) 
about anything beyond his own _ back) 
garden. Its place is not only next tog 
Oeuvres Completes, but in normal homes) 
and lending libraries. The translation by) 
Geoffrey Sainsbury seems to be made with) 


more gusto but rather less poetry than is) : 


usual with le Corbusier’s work. This 
enhances the strong sense of realism and 
actuality which this book derives from its 
subject—not a hypothetical project but 2 
successfully completed pilot scheme. 

H. T. CADBURY-BROWN [F 


Victorian Architect: The Life and Work of 
bea” Tinsiey, by J. D. Forbes. 94 in 


- 153 pp. + (xvi) pp. of illus. Bloom. 
roth U.S.: Indians University Press. 
1953. $5.00. 


William Tinsley was an Irishman who began 
his career in County Tipperary, eclectically 
at home in the various styles of the *thirties 
and "forties. After emigrating to the United 
States in 1851, he designed churches and 
houses and, more especially, buildings for 
several of the new little colleges that were 
springing up in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Ohio. The author characterises him as 
reinforcer, not an innovator, of trend 
begun but not yet widely accepted in ¢ 
region ‘where the Georgian post-Renais- 
sance died hard and the Greek Reviva 
continued to flourish’. His buildings in 
Collegiate Gothic were among the earliesi 
American examples of a trend that is no! 
yet dead, while his Italianate work con 
tributed to the current fashion. As for his 
ecclesiastical work, it is hard to share the 
author’s enthusiasm for the rather meagre 
evidence of Tinsley’s churches. For British 
readers, perhaps more comparison witl 
abler American contemporaries would 
have been useful, and visitors to the 
R.I.B.A. Library will be glad to have the 
work of R. Upjohn (by E. M. Upjohn 
1939) and of Town and Davis (by Newton. 
1942) at their elbow. For American readers, 
perhaps more could have been made of the 
architectural scene in the British Isles o! 
the 1830’s 
Mr. Forbes writes with plain but pleasant 

clarity, in spite of an awkwardness here and 
there, and shows how precision can avoid 
aridity. Another hopeful omen for univer- 
sity presses is the bibliographical note at 
the end, here a welcome improvement on 
separate notes. About twenty of Tinsley’s 
buildings in Ireland and the United States 
are illustrated, as well as some portrail 
drawings, of marginal interest, made at the 
O’Brien trial of 1848. The legends unde! 
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larly on) the architectural illustrations might well 
s where) have included dates for easier reference. 
This sort of book furnishes richness of 


‘washed, 
ze scale detail for future surveys. 


ne and) PRISCILLA METCALF 

fort and) 

security) 4 Dictionary of English Domestic Archi- 
© out off tecture, by A. L. Osborne. 93 in. 112 pp. 

incl. pp. of illus. text illus. Country Life. 
1954. £1 Is. 


In addition to general dictionaries of 
‘architecture, like Ware and Beatty, it is 
" useful to have glossaries of special branches 
of the subject; hitherto the mediaeval 
Mv criod has been almost the only topic thus 
honoured, but we could do with others. 
This is an exceptionally good book in 
many ways. There are six hundred or more 
clear definitions, varying in length accord- 
ing to the subject; the word ‘domestic’ is 
interpreted very widely, though, like most 
earlier publications, the book deals chiefly 
_with the larger dwellings. The line drawings, 
‘amounting to the equivalent of about 
40 pages, are both crystal-clear and charm- 
_ ing; they are interspersed conveniently with 
| the text, and have explanatory captions 

Work of with significant terms in capitals; although 
91 in they presumably show parts of actual 
‘Bloom buildings, these are not identified. A chro- 
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y Press. nological table is at the end; no index is 
necessary. 
10 beganil Obscure topics appear to be courageously 
ectically, ‘faced, though without question-begging: in 
“thirties | the chart, the late seventeenth- beginning of 
» United _eighteenth-century period is called “Near- 
h an aaa baroque’, and under ‘Mannerism ‘further 
ings fort ‘research (says the author) is needed to 
“>, were 'show whether or not an English Mannerist 
“a style really exists’. H. V. M. R. 
im Pog: a e 
trends Prestressed Concrete Design and Construc- 
ed in ;_ tion, by F. Walley. (Ministry of Works.) 
-Renais. 22 in. xv + 279 pp. + 24 pp. of illus. 
Revival. text diags. H.M.S.O. 1953. £1 10s. 
lings ir This book is a very interesting effort to set 
earliesi'_ out the technical problems involved in the 
it is noi various types of prestressed concrete. A 
rk con. number of other publications have appeared 
; for his in recent years dealing with these indi- 
nare the vidually, but most of these books are 
meagre biased in favour of one of the many 
- British methods of prestressing. Mr. Walley, in the 
yn with privileged position of being independent of 
would vested interests, can give a candid opinion. 
to the The book is of particular interest for the 
ave the engineer, and it provides detailed calcula- 
Upjohn, tions for a number of examples. It also 
Newton, provides a special chapter dealing with 
readers, practical methods of precast concrete. 
le of the For most architects it would probably 
Isles of make heavy reading and is possibly too 
detailed in its approach. There is one 
pleasant chapter referring to the methods of pre- 
ere and Stressing and their applications but this 
n avoid unfortunately extends over little more than 
univer. One page, and while it gives some concise 
note ai Tulings as to preference for pre-tensioned 
nent on and post-tensioned units it does not go into 
Tinsley’: sufficient detail to give architects an 
d State) indication as to what shapes of beams, 
portrail slabs, etc., they should use and what kind 
le at the of prestressing would be useful in particular 
s unde Circumstances. F. J. SAMUELY 
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Climate and Architecture, by Jeffrey Ellis 
Aronin. (Progressive Architecture Book.) 
11} in. x + 304 pp. incl. pp. of illus. text 
illus. NewYork : Reinhold; Lond. :Chapman 
& Hall. 1953. £5. 

When asked to review Mr. Aronin’s 
Climate and Architecture, | accepted readily. 
A rapid glance through its glossy pages 
revealed a wealth of illustrations: solar 
diagrams and brises-soleil; temperature 
curves; maps of rainfall, snow cover and 
frost penetration; houses in Canada, and 
in the Sudan; layouts of towns from Brazil 
to Chandigarh. I turned to the bibliography 
to find what it included; saw my name and 
read that the R.I.B.A. Science Lecture 
referred to was ‘very interesting’; was 
flattered and went home ready to praise. 
This was the book for which architects 
were waiting. 

Mr. Aronin’s English proved difficult to 
read, slang and scientific jargon running 
neck and neck, but the British reader is 
fairly warned in the introduction: ‘American 
preferences in grammar and spelling have 
been employed’. Most of the diagrams, I 
soon recognised, were from previous pub- 
lications. They were an oddly assorted 
collection: a Burnet sunshine diagram for 
Nuneaton; Pleijel’s ‘Soldiagrams’ for the 
Swedish arctic circle; an Antonin Raymond 
sun-angle graph for Tokio; but little of 
direct use to the North American architect, 
the author apparently being unaware of the 
charts by I. F. Hand, published in the 
Smithsonian Meteorological Tables. It was 
the same with American climate maps. 
They excluded Canada, though much of 
the other climatic data was for Canada 
alone. Little, on close examination, was 
meant for reference. It was only illustrative. 

The text appeared to be on similar lines. 
On page after page one met long extracts 
from other publications, strung together 
with comments by Mr. Aronin, usually 
uncritical and sometimes astonishingly 
naive, such as ‘by the way, Mr. Pleijel has a 
perfect command of English’, or (in the 
Bibliography) ‘should be good reading. 
The author has not read it’. To illustrate 
the form in which the book is written, the 
section on Lightning is worth mentioning. 
It begins with the story of how Benjamin 
Franklin invented the lightning conductor; 
quotes at length from the U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce’s Code for Protection against 
Lightning; and ends with a lengthy extract 
on the protection of trees from the National 
Fire Protection Association’s Code. That is 
all. There is no original comment; nothing 
about the relative severity of lightning dis- 
charges in different parts of the world; 
nothing about the effect of shelter or 
exposure; nothing to show that Mr. Aronin 
has any personal experience of lightning 
protection or has read more on the subject 
than the two Codes and a life of Franklin. 

As one turns the pages, Climate and 
Architecture gradually assumes a familiar 
form. Beneath its £5 trappings lies a 
student’s thesis—and not a very good one. 
It is regrettable that such well-known 
American architectural publishers as Rein- 
hold, and so eminent a British firm as 
Chapman and Hall, should have sponsored 


—presumably as a serious contribution to 
architectural scholarship—a work of such 
immaturity. Climate and Architecture can- 
not be recommended to the student or 
practising architect in Great Britain, or 
Overseas in the Commonwealth. Even for 
the school reference library, the confusion 
and lack of balance in its make-up out- 
weigh the value of the assorted scraps of 
information which its text includes. Until 
a worthwhile study is available, architects 
interested in climate are best advised to 
turn to a standard textbook like Kendrew’s 
Climatology (Oxford University Press), 
making use, for basic climatic data, of the 
Climatological Atlas of the British Isles 
(H.M.S.O.), or, more generally, Kendrew’s 
Climates of the Continents (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). |G. ANTHONY ATKINSON [4] 


Das Grosse Buch vom Eigenen Haus, &c., by 
Siegfried Stratemann. 113 in. 311 pp. text 
illus. Munich: Callwey. 1954. DM28. 


This big book is written as much for the 
client as for architectural students or 
architects. 

In Germany the vast majority of small 
houses are built for individual clients to 
their own requirements and by their own 
architects. Blocks of flats, of course, are 
designed for collective clients, much as they 
are in this country, but the very fact that 
it is worth a publisher’s while to produce 
such an expensive and comprehensive 
volume of houses, chiefly for prospective 
clients, is proof of an enjoyable state of 
affairs for the architect in private practice. 

Of necessity, the author covers much 
ground which has been adequately treated 
in many design handbooks, and the 
drawings, to scale and very delightful, are 
hardly new. 

What is rather novel and interesting is 
an emphasis on the adaptability of the 
plan to future changes in the family. Nor 
is the study of adaptability confined to 
increases or decreases in the size of a plan. 
By adjusting a number of non-load bearing 
partitions in an otherwise standardised 
plan, examples of different ways of living 
in a house of typical construction and cost 
are demonstrated with the help of plans 
and interior perspectives. The latter are 
particularly valuable aids. It is really 
amazing how identical elements can be used 
with such variety of expression. The ex- 
teriors are extraordinarily Germanic. Few 
of them would pass unnoticed in an English 
cit 

The most rewarding portion of the book 
is the treatise on each individual element of 
the plan with a detailed description of the 
requirements, possibilities, and beauties of 
every part of the house, from the coal cellar 
to the bay window, from the living-room 
to the attic bedroom. This is perhaps a 
subject that has not been sufficiently 
illustrated in older books and students will 
find it most stimulating. The meticulous 
and thoughtful drawings are well presented ; 
there is little fault and much enjoyment to 
be found in them. 

GERHARD ROSENBERG [4] 
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SCALE OF .FEET 


Fornham All Saints 


Architects: Sandon and Harding [AA] 


THE West Suffolk County Council have 
decided to offer an annual award for what 
is considered to be the most outstanding 
contribution to building in West Suffolk 
during any year. This is the first attempt 
made in this county to give recognition to 
buildings erected by private enterprise. 
Two classes of building are eligible for the 
award, (1) residential buildings, and 
(2) other buildings, including industrial and 
commercial buildings. The award is given 
to the architect and the builder of the 
design placed first by an assessor appointed 
by the R.I.B.A. 

The award for 1953 has been given to the 
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architects and builder of ‘Newlands’, Forn- 
ham All Saints, as recommended by the 
assessor, Mr. S. Rowland Pierce [F]. 

In his report Mr. Pierce said that the 
scheme stood out from many of the others 
submitted by reason of good placing on a 
flat site, but one which was relieved by 
some fine trees and interesting background 
surroundings. He also remarked on the ex- 
cellence of the design of the house, inside and 
out, both from architectural and planning 
points of view. The quality of workmanship 
and finish by the building craftsmen, especi- 
ally of the joinery and external rendering, 
received Mr. Pierce’s commendation. 


The clients’ 
tects were that they wished the house to bk 


instructions to their archi} 
tT 
4 





as fully labour-saving as possible, and) © 


particularly that the living-room should)? 
give a greater feeling of spaciousness than|” 


is usual in a small house and be big 
enough to take several large and good 
pieces of antique furniture they possessed. 

The facing bricks are Essex primros 
multicolour, with a ?in. lime-cemen 
oatmeal-coloured sprayed rendering on the 
keyed brickwork, the window opening 
being finished with a wood float. The rooi 
is in Anglia antique brown pantiles. The 
2 ft. 3 in. wide casements were specially 
made and were based on E.J.M.A. improved 
standard windows. They have been painted 
off-white. 

The floors are solid concrete finished 
with 4 in. thermoplastic tiles, the living 
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View of the house from the south, showing the the loggia 
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Above: the entrance front, from the drive 
Right: the general lay-out 





room, dining-room, bedrooms and passages The heating is by a combined central 
being close carpeted. The front door is heating and hot water installation with 
in oak, specially designed, but the doors indirect cylinder; the heating appliance 
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generally are grade A plywood-faced flush being a composite oil-burner unit with g 
doors. The kitchen fitments are E.J.M.A. a 600-gallon oil storage tank, the room | " 
standard. temperatures being controlled by a s 

Polished Clipsham stone and polished motorised valve. Ince 
slate have been used for the mantelpiece The garden lay-out was designed by Mr. “4 i 5 





in the living-room; reconstructed Clipsham Kenneth Midgley, of Ipswich, and the —— 
Stone has been used for the window boards general contractor was Mr. F. A. Valiant, Se ee 
Over the radiators. of Barrow, near Bury St. Edmunds. ROADWAY 
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Review of Construction 


and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialised 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Officer-in-charge, The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory, Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 


Telephone: Busby 1171. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 9000. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.\. 


Telephone: Museum 5400 (10 lines). 


The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Fire-Retardant Treatment of Fabrics. In 
their reissue of Fire Precautions in Small 
Halls used for Entertainment Purposes, 
reviewed in the JOURNAL of January 1953, 
the Fire Protection Association have added 
as an appendix an account of an instance 
where fire treatment of a cotton velour 
stage curtain undoubtedly prevented de- 
struction of a hall by fire. 

The case, which was reported by the 
County Fire Officer of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, concerns a rehearsal for a play 
in St. Luke’s Parochial Hall, Harrogate. 
The rehearsal, at which smoking had been 
permitted, ended at 10 p.m. and the hall 
was locked. Unknown to those present, a 
discarded lighted cigarette end had fallen 
and was in contact with the bottom edge 
of the proscenium curtains. At 6 p.m. next 
day the vicar entered the hall and, on 
smelling burning, summoned the fire 
brigade. It was found that the cigarette 
had ignited the bottom hem of the curtain 
and that fire had travelled along it and up 
two vertical seams; the floor also was 
slightly charred. This small fire had gone 
out without igniting other material. 

The curtains and scenery had been 
treated with a fire-retardant solution in 
September 1951, but it appears that the 
solution had not entirely penetrated the 
double thickness of material in the hem 
and seams, so that the untreated material 
had been able to burn progressively, 
though slowly. The impregnation of the 
single thickness of cloth elsewhere, how- 
ever, was sufficient to prevent the curtain 
burning. Had the curtain and scenery not 
been so treated, a large fire must have 
occurred. 

The formula used for treatment was 
borax 10 0z., boracic acid 8 oz., water one 
gallon. Details of this treatment are given 
in Appendix I of the booklet which is 
obtainable without charge from the Fire 
Protection Association, 15 Queen Street, 
E.C.4, 


The Ferranti Fridge-Heater. In the April 
1954 JOURNAL a description was given of 
the Brentford Duo-Therm domestic heat 
pump, which heats the domestic water and 
at the same time cools the compartment in 
which it is installed. Messrs. Ferranti Ltd. 
have now produced an appliance which 
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serves the same purposes. The unit is 3 ft. 
high, 16 in. wide and 16 in. from front to 
back. It will deliver about 5 gallons of hot 
water an hour in the summer at a tem- 
perature of 140° F and 24 gallons an hour 
in the winter. 

A hot water storage tank is required and 
this should be well lagged but not com- 
pletely, as a slight heat loss is needed so 
that the machine may run and keep the 
larder cool. The recommended capacity of 
the storage tank is 10 gallons if not more 
than one bath at a time is wanted; 20 gallons 
if not more than two baths at a time, and 
30 gallons if not more than three baths. 
The electrical components are a motor and 
a fan, the pump being thermostatically 
controlled. The air in the larder is blown 
over the tubes of the evaporator, thus 
causing the comparatively cool air to 
evaporate and still further cool the air. 
It also causes the moisture in the air to 
condense, which both dries and cleans the 
air. This moisture collects in a drip tray. 

There is a temperature gradient in the 
larder, and in the case of one of 96 cu. ft. 
the air temperature at a level lower than 
the lid of the unit will be 15 to 20 degrees 
below the outside temperature, but at the 
top of the compartment it will be about the 
same as the outside temperature, therefore 
dairy produce, meat and fish should be kept 
low down in the larder. For the best results 
the larder should not be larger than 
120 cu. ft. 

The consumption of electricity is roughly 
a unit per person per day. 

For fuller details application should be 
made to Messrs. Ferranti Ltd., Heat Pump 
Department, Moston, Manchester 10, or 
to the London office, Kern House, 
36 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. It is not 
expected that the appliance will be in full 
production for about a year. 


Thermoglas. The useful and well-known 
properties of fibreglass and bitumen have 
been combined in a product marketed by 
Messrs. D. Anderson & Son Limited, of 
Manchester and London, under the name 
of Thermoglas. This material is a flexible 
sheet of fibreglass coated with specially- 
selected asphaltic bitumens to suit the 
requirements of the individual Thermoglas 
product. 
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Thermoglas roofing felt is sand-finished) betw 
and is manufactured in rolls 12 yd. long) M 
and 36 in. wide, weighing 45 Ib. a roll and) of | 
designed for built-up roofing specifications, Ven 
Thermoglas damp-proof course is made) Smit 
from asphaltic bitumens and is finished 
with a fine crushed mineral surfacing to) Latt 
provide a good key for mortar. Rolkj) stru 
measure 8 yd. long by all usual wall widths) giv 
The weight is 7 lb. per sq. yd. It is claimed} intr 
that a d.p.c. based on fibreglass is com) Scaf 
pletely inert and will not deteriorate througt) Sur 


The Ferranti Fridge-Heater unit 


absorption of moisture, and that these con/) Mes 
siderations apply also to the roofing felt. poe 
shel 


Venetian Blinds. The Venetian blind, ona) It 
mentally linked with the aspidistra and) of 
other impedimenta of the years before th) loca 
first world war, is much in evidence again!) cyli 
A number of new restaurants about Londor As | 
are fitted with it, demonstrating its pro} top 
perties of keeping out inquisitive stare’ and 
while admitting light and air. It has o} 4pp 
course obvious other advantages in industry, a 
offices, schools, etc. Glare must sometime) A 0 
be kept out, even in the English climate | (U- 
Conversely the eyes and attention of th) met 
young, always ready to wander, mus On 
sometimes be persuaded to concentrate on T 
the matter in hand. What is perhaps sur|_ the 
prising is the large proportion of it)) ma 
domestic use—apparently 70 per cent o| | Say 
Venetian blinds sales are still to Mrs. Jone) SYS' 
and Mrs. Smith to protect the privacy ani) n 
furnishings of the drawing room. side 

The modern ones are both attractive ani) ov 
utilitarian. They are made of aluminium) the 
alloy, 0:01 in. thick, stove enamelled in) 4S! 
a wide variety of pastel shades, and even} 4t' 
in different shades on the two sides: thu 7 
permitting, say, a sunny creamy-yellov) Cor 
effect on a dull day which can be changei! 2. 
to a cool green in a heat wave. The slat) Wi 
are slightly curved, which causes them, 2 
when tilted at an angle of approximatel|, 40 
45 deg., to reflect back a startlingh}, 4b 
increased intensity of artificial light from) 20 
within the room. The curve also make} ‘a 
for the conservation of internal warmti| ‘la 
in winter. The makers claim too that il} 10 
makes for easier cleaning, but this seems ‘j > ° 
moot point; and indeed the cleanin) 2S 
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problem still seems to be the disadvantage 
of this kind of curtaining for windows. 
Admittedly their smooth finish is helpful, 
so is the fact that all blinds made by one 
particular firm are easily detachable from 
their fittings, lifting down bodily when 
something more than a vacuum cleaner or 
duster is required: while one model, the 
‘Two-Way’, can not only be raised or 
lowered in the usual way from the top, but 
from the bottom also. This brings it down 
to a comfortable level for cleaning, besides 
having other obvious advantages. 

All blinds from this firm have an auto- 
matic locking device which fixes them at 
any level and can be worked at a touch of 
the finger from a distance—thus, for 
instance, it is not necessary to enter a 
shop window to adjust the window blind. 
The same firm makes a variation of the 
Venetian blind for slanting or horizontal 
roof lights. Where double glazed windows 
‘are used Venetian blinds can be fitted 
inished), between the two panes. 

i. lon’ Manufacturers of the particular brand 
oll andl of blind described here, the ‘Sunway’ 
ations Venetian Blind, are Messrs. Horsley, 
; made Smith & Co. (Hayes) Ltd., Hayes, Middx. 
inished” 

sing to Lattice Shell Roofing. ‘An economical 

Rol structural system for roofing large spaces 
widths” giving adaptability in design’ has been 
‘laimed introduced by the manufacturers, Messrs. 
s com. Scaffolding (Great Britain) Ltd., Mitcham, 
hrough) Surrey. The system has been designed by 
se con, Messrs. Ove Arup and Partners and it 
x felt, combines the two structural principles of 

shell structures and triangulation. 
1, onc In essence, lattice shell roofing consists 
ra ani) of a triangulated steel tubular network 
ore the 1 located in a curved surface, which may be 
again!) ’ cylindrical, corrugated or of domical form. 


pees _ As the lattice is self-supporting it is simple 
ts pro, to provide daylighting units where required, 

stare’ and various forms of cladding can be 
has o| applied, either on the top only, leaving the 
dustry) triangles exposed internally, or on both sides. 
retime’ A method which gives good heat insulation 
‘Jimate 4 (U-value = 0-19) is to wire expanded 


of thi) metal to the framework and lay lightweight 


mus Concrete with a waterproofing top finish. 
rate o) The longitudinal span is governed by 
ps sur) the rise, radius and the strength of the 
of in ' materials used, but the recommendations 
cent o! say that if the span is less than 30 ft. the 
. Jone’ system is not economical; above 80 ft. a 
cy ani central line of columns should be con- 

sidered, and that up to 120 ft. a lattice 
ive ani downstand beam may be needed to keep 
ninium| the radius within the maximum, to obtain 
lled in} & sufficient rise and to avoid a steep slope 
d even at valleys. 


s: thu The width is governed by the following 


-yelloy| considerations: the length of arc should be 
hange’ @ multiple of the pre-assembled unit 
1e slat’ Widths, which are about 6 ft. 6 in.; the 
them length of radius must not be more than 
imate! 40 ft., the most economical length being 
rtling)| bout 30 ft.; the slope at the valleys should 
t from} not be too steep and should not be more 
make} than 45 degrees if light-weight concrete 
varmti| Cladding is used, otherwise the ratio of 
that i} TOof area to unit floor area will be un- 
eems i, conomical. Daylighting factors should 
leanin|  lso be considered. 
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A lumenated ceiling installed in a London motor car showroom 


The support across the ends of the shells 
is given by rigid end gables, resting on 
walls or columns. Any number of shells 
may be placed next to one another, forming 
valleys between, but support must be 
provided to the extreme edges of the shells. 
The lattice shell may be cantilevered over 
the supports, in the direction of the span, 
for a distance equal to half the length of 
the span. The economical rise is one-eighth 
to one-twelfth of the span. 


Lumenated Ceilings. A new form of ceiling 
lighting was recently shown to the Press. 
It consists of corrugated translucent vinyl 
sheets supported in a steel framework 
composed of lengths of 22-gauge H-section 
track suspended by hangers; rigid spacer 
tubes keeping the tracks parallel at about 
3 ft. centres. The vinyl sheeting is supplied 
in rolls 3 ft. wide and 25 ft. long, and for 
placing in position it is simply pulled along 
the channels of the track and held in 
position by plastic clips. Sleeves and 
telescopic draught shields form part of the 
assembly. 

The lights are suspended above the 
translucent ceiling, fluorescent lamps being 
generally the most satisfactory form, and 
the result is an evenly-illuminated ceiling 
with practically no shadow areas, and the 
intensity is not high enough to cause 
discomfort when the ceiling is looked at 
directly. The intensity can range from 20 to 
200 lumens per sq. ft. 

Every part of the room above the sus- 
pended lumenated ceiling should be painted 
white, as the reflecting qualities of the 
cavity surfaces are of importance in aiding 
the general illumination. The sheeting is 
treated with an anti-static process, to 
reduce the collection of dust, but when 
necessary the plastic can be washed and 


re-processed by a mobile ‘laundry’ run by 
the company. 

All metal parts are bonderised a stove- 
enamelled, and the whole ceiling weighs 
about 12 oz. per sq. ft. The sheeting does 
not support combustion. 

If the lighting system needs attention it is 
an easy matter to withdraw, and indeed 
to roll up, the plastic sections to give accesss 
to the lighting fittings. At present the price 
works out at about 8s. per sq. ft., exclusive 
of the cost of erection. The system is 
marketed by Messrs. Lumenated Ceilings, 
Ltd., of 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3, 
and Helen Street, Glasgow. 


Government Publications on Building. The 
Ministry of Works have compiled a list of 
books, pamphlets and leaflets published by 
Government departments and dealing with 
building and allied subjects. The list in- 
cludes publications of the Ministries of 
Works, of Housing and Local Government, 
of Labour and National Service and of 
Education, and also of the Building 
Research Station, the Road Research 
Laboratory and the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory. 

The list is called H.M.S.O. Sectional 
List No. 61 and may be had from H.M.S.O. 
free of charge. 


Wallpaper Showrooms. The Wallpaper 
Manufacturers Ltd. have opened a show- 
room and advisory department at 125 High 
Holborn, London, where architects can 
inspect wallpaper designs and discuss their 
requirements with the attendant staff in 
quietude, undistracted by the atmosphere 
of harassed uncertainty that so often pre- 
vails in the big showrooms frequented by 
the general public. 

As wallpapers seem to be definitely ‘in’, 
it is well to be able to select them in peace. 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Second General Meeting, Tuesday 7 December 
1954 at 6 p.m. The Second General Meeting 
of the Session 1954-55 will be held on Tuesday 
7 December 1954 at 6 p.m. for the following 
purposes :— 

To read the minutes of the Inaugural General 
Meeting held on 2 November 1954; formally 
to admit new members attending for the first 
time since their election. 

Mr. Basil Taylor to read a paper on ‘Art 
History and Contemporary Art’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Session 1954-1955. Minutes I. At the Inaugural 
General Meeting of the Session 1954-1955, held 
on Tuesday 2 November 1954 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., President, in the 
Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 300 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Eighth General Meeting 
of the Session 1953-1954 held on 15 June 1954, 
having been published in the JOURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The President delivered his Inaugural 
Address of the Session. 

On the motion of Mr. Nigel Birch, O.B.E., 
M.P., Minister of Works, seconded by Brigadier 
E. H. L. Beddington, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., 
Chairman of the Hertfordshire County Council, 
a vote of thanks was passed to the President 
by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The President welcomed the many visitors 
and in particular Mr. Glenn Stanton [H.C.M.], 
Immediate Past President of the American 
Institute of Architects, and Sir Arthur Stephen- 
son, C.M.G. [F], Royal Gold Medallist 1954. 
Mr. Stanton and Sir Arthur Stephenson 
thanked the President for his welcome and 
briefly addressed the meeting. 

The President, having alluded to the services 
of the Immediate Past President, then unveiled 
and formally presented to the Institute the 
portrait of Sir Howard Robertson, M.C., 
A.R.A., S.A.D.G. [F], painted id Professor 
Rodrigo Moynihan, C.B.E., A.R.A 

Sir Howard Robertson expressed his thanks 
to the Meeting. Professor Moynihan also spoke. 

The President presented the R.I.B.A. London 
Architecture Bronze Medal and Diploma for 
1953 to Messrs. Devereux and Davies [FF] for 
the new Out-Patients’ Building, St. James’ 
Hospital, Balham, S.W. 17. 

Messrs. Devereux and Davies thanked the 
President and Council for the honour conferred 
upon them. 

The President also presented the replica of 
the Bronze Medal to Mr. A. C. Stuart-Clark, 
Chairman, Wandsworth Hospital Group Com- 
mittee, representing the building owners, and 
he and Mr. S. Marshall Andrew, representing 
the Contractors for the building, also spoke. 

The proceedings closed at 7.37 p.m. 


British Architects Conference 1955. The British 
Architects Conference in 1955 will be held at 
Harrogate at the invitation of the West York- 
shire Society of Architects. The dates now fixed 
are from 8 to 11 June 1955 and the Conference 
Executive Committee are engaged in drawing 
up the programme, particulars of which will 
be published in due course. 


Kalendar 1954-55: Corrections. In the new 
issue of the Kalendar the name of the following 
member has been omitted in error:— 
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A Jones: George Wilkes, B.A.(Arch.) (Man- 
chester); 7 Lingfield Road, Runcorn, Cheshire. 
[12541] 1951 


On p. 358 the entry Norton: John Barrow 
should read Morton: John Barron. 


On p. 493 the address of Mr. Morris Tribich 
[A] is incorrect and should be as follows: 
17 Balfour Road, Highbury, London, N.5 
(CANonbury 2576). 

The name of the following Student has also 
been omitted in error: Gladstone: John Michael 
Christopher, 81 Canfield Gardens, N.W.6 
(MAIda Vale 6581). 

The name of Mr. J. N. R. Gladstone should 
have been deleted from the list of Students 
as he was elected an Associate on 5 January 
1954, 


R.I.B.A. London Architecture Bronze Medal 
1954. The attention of members is called to the 
form of nomination and conditions of the 
award, enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL. 
The award will be made for a building built 
within the counties of London and Middlesex 
during the three years ending 31 December 
1954. Any member of the Royal Institute may 
nominate any building for consideration by the 
Jury. 

Nomination forms must be returned to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 28 February 
1955. 


Cessation of Membership. Under the provisions 
of Bye-law 21, the following have ceased to 
be members of the Royal Institute: as Fellows: 
William George Lloyd Cheriton, Henry Edgar 
Gardham, Frederick Stanley Haynes, James 
Barrington Wride. As Associates: George 
James Douglas Cowley, Alwyn Ronald Dent, 
Mordaunt Henry Caspers Doll, Sidney Con- 
stantin Halbritter, Denis Lacey, Alan Keith 
Sigley Lorimer, Ralph Waldo Maitland, 
Norman Alfred Peachey, Arthur Henry Ernest 
Shearing, Albert Edwin Smith, Frederick 
Ernest Samuel Storer. As Retired Associate: 
George Victor Lidbury. As Licentiates: Norman 
James Allen, Frank James Frederick Brooks- 
bank, John Stanley Crome, William Shaw 
Cruickshank, Joseph Johanathan Giddens, 
Ronald Arthur Kettlewell, George William 
Manning, Malcolm Nicolson. As Retired 
Licentiate: Ernest John Wallis. 


Formal Admission of New Members at General 
Meetings. New members will be asked to notify 
the Secretary R.I.B.A. beforehand of the date 
of the General Meeting at which they desire to 
be introduced and a printed postcard will be 
sent to each newly elected member for this 
purpose. On arrival at the R.I.B.A. on the 
evening of the General Meeting new members 
must notify the office of their presence and will 
then take their places in the seats specially 
numbered and reserved for their use. On being 
asked to present themselves for formal admis- 
sion, the new members will file out in turn into 
the left-hand aisle and after shaking hands with 
the President (or Chairman) will return to their 
seats by way of the centre aisle. 

Formal admission will take place at all future 
Ordinary General Meetings of the present 
Session, with the exception of the following:— 
Inaugural General Meeting. 1 February 1955: 
Presentation of Prizes. 5 April 1955: Presenta- 
tion of Royal Gold Medal. 


Associates and the Fellowship. Associates who 
are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the next available election 


theyshould send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., as soon as possible. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. By a resolution 
of the Council passed on 4 April 1938 all 
candidates whose work is approved are re- 
quired to sit for the Examination, which is the 
design portion of the Special Final Examina- 
tion, and no candidates will be exempted from 
the examination. 

Note.—The above resolution does not affect 
Licentiates of over 60 years of age applying 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925. 





Architectural Competitions—Assessors’ Awards. 
All architects who take part in architectural 
competitions are reminded by the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. that participation in a competition is 
a definite acceptance of the principle that the 
award of the assessor is final and binding upon 
themselves as well as upon the promoters, and 
that any competitor who feels that he has real 
ground for dissatisfaction with an assessor’s 
award should communicate with the Secretary | 
of the R.I.B.A. 





Further, all architects, whether competitors | 
or otherwise, are reminded that discussion or z 
correspondence in the public or professional | a 
press which tends to criticism or disparage- 
ment of an assessor or award cannot alter the 
final and binding effect of the award, but may @ 
prejudice architects and the whole competition 7 4 
system in the opinion of the public, and is! ; 
therefore highly undesirable. 


The Acceptance of Pupils and Junior Assistants : 
and the Probationership of the R.I.B.A. The 
Board of Architectural Education have noticed) 
that the practice still persists of members |_ 
accepting pupils or junior assistants without |) 
satisfying themselves that such pupils or junior) 
assistants have reached the necessary standard 7 
of general education for the Probationership. > 
Members are reminded that it is most im- i 
portant that they should not take boys or girls 7 
into their offices unless they possess one of the 
qualifications laid down. 5 
A list of the recognised examinations can be)” 
obtained on application to the Secretary,” 
R.I.B.A. j 


COMPETITIONS : 
Church and Church House at Liverpool. The a 
Liverpool Diocesan Reorganisation Committee 4 
invites architects to submit designs in com- 4 
petition for a new Church House and Chapel” 
on the site of St. Luke’s Church, Berry Street, © 
Liverpool. i 
Assessor: Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A. | 
(Past-President). 4 
Premiums: £800, £400, £200. : 
Last day for submitting designs: 16 December © : 
1954, 

Conditions may be obtained on application | 
to P. Straw, Secretary, Liverpool Diocesan 
Reorganisation Committee, Church House, ~ 
47 Moorfields, Liverpool, 2. 
Deposit, £2 2s. Od. 


COMPETITION RESULT 


All-India Medical Institute, New Delhi : 
1. Messrs. H. J. Brown and L. C. Moulin [AA] © 
in association with Mr. A. H. Antrum [A]. 

2. Messrs. Kavinde and Rai of Delhi. 

3. Messrs. Parelkar [A], Gore [A] and Parpia 
of Bombay. 

Hon. Mentions: 

Mr. R. R. Sarma [A] of Madras. 

Messrs. Prynne, Abbott and Davis of Madras. 
Messrs. Gregson, Batley and King [FF] of 
Bombay. 
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R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities. At the 
R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities held on 
6, 7 and 8 October 1954 fourteen candidates 
presented themselves and the following were 
successful: Sidney J. Adkins, John D. Aldous, 
Walter H. Couperthwaite, William L. Ikin, 
Henry C. Johnson, Peter Miller, George 
Warrington, Thomas Whittaker. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society of 
North Lincolnshire Branch. The 
former joint Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. A. Hendry 
H. T. Bower is now 
Hon. Secretary. 


The Alberta Association of Architects. President, 
Mr. K. C. Stanley, 618 Northern Hardware 


L. Bouey, 305 Northern Hardware 
Building, Edmonton. 


Province of Quebec Association of Architects. 
Mr. Lucien Mainguy, F.R.A.I.C., 


» 1045 Chaumont Avenue, Sillery, P.Q. Hon. 
sistants 


Secretary, Mr. Gerard Venne, 604 St. Jean 
Street, Quebec. (Mr. Bernard M. Deschenes 
remains the Executive Secretary.) 


The South Australian Institute of Architects. 


Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. S. Hall [A], Royal 
Insurance Building, Grenfell Street, Adelaide, 
A. 


Institute of -Southern Rhodesian Architects. 
President, Mr. A. C. Dold [A], P.O. Box 153, 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 


address of the Secretaries has been changed to 
302 Kelvin House, 75 Marshall Street, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 


_ Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
_ Association: Annual Dinner. The Hampshire 
~ and Isle of Wight Architectural Association 
~ held their annual dinner at Winchester on 
_ Friday 8 October. The President of the Associa- 


tion, Mr. J. B. Brandt, M.T.P.1. [F], was in the 


~ Chair, and among the guests were Mr. C. H. 
Ke oo C.B.E., President R.I.B.A., and Mrs. 
.)) Aslin; 
~ RIB.A., and Mrs. Ellis; 
> chester, Dr. E. G. Selwyn; the Mayoress of 
cember | 


Mr. W. R. Ellis, Deputy Secretary 


the Dean of Win- 


Winchester; Alderman Dutton, Deputy Mayor; 
the Mayors and Mayoresses of Romsey and of 
Southampton; the Presidents of the Wessex 
Federal Society of Architects, of the Wilts and 
Dorset Society of Architects and of the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association; 


_ and representatives of the local Federations of 


Building Trades Employers. 

The Dean of Winchester, proposing the toast 
of the R.1.B.A., expressed his gratitude to Mr. 
W,. a Carpenter Turner [A], architect to the 
Dean and Chapter, and to other architects 
past and present. Mr. Aslin, responding, spoke 
of the importance of cooperation between all 
the many interests concerned in building. He 
welcomed the presence at the dinner of Mr. 
A. L. Roberts [F], past President of the 
Association and former county architect of 
Hampshire, who had been Vice-President of 
the R.I.B.A. 1944-46, Hon. Secretary 1946-50 
and Hon. Treasurer 1950-52. 
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Mr. Brandt proposed the toast of the guests 
and said Mr. Aslin was one of the outstanding 
county architects in this country today and the 
Association were greatly honoured by his 
presence. Alderman Dutton responded on 
behalf of the Mayor of Winchester, who was 
unable to be present owing to illness. He said 
he hoped architects would prevent this period 
from becoming known as the utility period of 
building. Mr. W. S. Jones, President of the 
Southern Counties Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, said it was the policy of 
the Federation that the public should be 
encouraged to go to architects and not direct 
to the builders. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Leverhulme Research Awards. Application is 
invited for fellowships and grants in aid of 
research. These aw~rds are intended for senior 
workers of establis:.cd position and are limited 
to British-born subjects normally resident in 
the United Kingdom; in exceptional circum- 
stances the Trustees may waive the condition 
as to residence. 

No subject of inquiry is excluded from 
consideration but preference is given to sub- 
jects in which existing provision for research is 
inadequate. The duration of the awards does 
not normally extend over more than two years 
or less than three months and the amount 
depends on the nature of the research and the 
circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Miss M. Branney, Leverhulme 
Research Awards, St. Bridget’s House, Bride- 
well Place, London, E.C.4, Telephone: City 
1910. Applications must be received on or 
before 31 December 1954. Results will be an- 
nounced in May and the awards will normally 
date from 1 September 1955. 


R.I.B.A. Golfing Society. Autumn Meeting 
held at Wentworth Golf Club on Wednesday 
22 September. The autumn meeting was held 
in fine weather on the two courses. The Selby 
Cup, which was played for on the west course, 
was won by G. Felix Wilson with a score of 
83 — 5 = 78. The runners-up were F. Sutcliffe 
with a score of 95 — 14 = 81, and M. Andrews- 
Jones with a score of 98 —17= 81. The 
afternoon four-ball Stableford competition 
was played on the east course and was won by 


R. G. Scott and Hamilton Gould with a score 
of 36 points, after a tie with Joseph Emberton 
and Eric H. Firmin; the winners having the 
best second nine holes. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in 
the evening, when F. T. Smith was elected 
Captain for the next season. Eric H. Firmin 
retired from the post of Honorary Secretary 
after seven years, and S. H. Statham was 
elected to follow him in this post. A. D. 
McGill was elected to the Committee. A vote 
of thanks was passed to the retiring Officers. 


Symposium on Roofing Materials at Bristol. 
The Royal West of England School of Archi- 
tecture at Bristol held a Symposium on ‘Roofing 
Materials’ on 21 October, which was attended 
by architects and surveyors from all parts of 
the west country and also a number of builders, 
builders’ surveyors, foremen, clerks of works, 
craftsmen and students, about 120 in all. It 
was organised by Mr. Denzil Nield [A], Con- 
struction Lecturer at the school. 

The purpose of the meeting was to exchange 
users’ experiences of materials and methods, 
particulariy information obtained from main- 
tenance. Many members of the industry have 
had experiences, both good and bad, some 
relating to quite small matters but no less 
valuable, which would be of interest, as warning 
or encouragement, to colleagues in the industry. 
The discussion which took place and subsequent 
comments show that there seems to be a need 
for such meetings. 

The first session, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. J. Nelson Meredith [F], President of the 
Bristol and Somerset Society of Architects, 
City Architect of Bristol, was devoted to 
‘Traditional Materials’. The discussion was 
opened by Mr. R. Potter [F], President of the 
Wessex Federal Society of Architects, who was 
supported by Mr. Peter Falconer [F] of Stroud 
and Mr. Freeman, a builder and expert on 
stone tiling. The second session, on ‘Materials 
more recently Developed’, for which Mr. 
G. W. Grosvenor, National President of the 
N.F.B.T.E., took the Chair, was opened by 
Mr. John Collins [A] who was followed by 
Mr. P. N. Taylor [A]. They spoke on their 
experience on industrial buildings. On each 
session there was much discussion. 

A small exhibition of samples of roofing 
materials was on show in the hall during the 
Symposium. It is the school’s intention to hold 
other meetings of this kind next year. 





Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 12 OCTOBER 1954 


1. Sir Arthur Stephenson, C.M.G. [F]. Sir 
Arthur Stephenson, C.M.G. [F], Royal Gold 
Medallist 1954, attended the Council meeting 
and gave a short address to members. 


2. Appointments. (a) R.I.B.A. Architecture 
Bronze Medals: R.I.B.A. Representatives on 
Juries convened by Allied Societies. The 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire Association of Architects—David 
Booth [F], President, Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association. The Indian Institute 
of Architects—Bombay Chapter, M. K. 
Jadhav [F]; Delhi Chapter, S. K. Joglekar [F]; 
Madras Chapter, M. G. Desai [F]; Calcutta 
Chapter, (to follow). 


(6) Town Planning Institute: Rees Jeffreys 
Triennial Lecture: R.I.B.A. Representative on 
Advisory Committee—R. T. Kennedy [A]. 


(c) University of Leeds: Hoffman Wood Bequest: 
R.ILB.A. Representative on Advisory Com- 


mittee for Chair of Architecture—Hubert 
Bennett [F], President, West Yorkshire Society 
of Architects—nominated for appointment by 
the University. 


(d) R.I.B.A. Representatives on B.S.I. Com- 
mittees. PVC/— Pigments, Paints and Varnishes 
Industry Standards Committee—The Hon. 
Godfrey Samuel [F] in place of S. Kadleigh [A]. 
BMB/2 Asphalt and Pitch Mastic for Building 
Purposes—A. J. Fagg [A] in place of G. Fair- 
weather [F]. Conference to consider B.S. for 
fire-cast concrete eaves gutters—F. Heaven [A]. 
On following list of B.S.I. Committees— 
ACM/— Acoustics Standards Committee, 
ACM/2 Architectural Acoustics and Sound 
Insulation, B/10 Standard Definitions and 
Tests for Fire, Resistance and Incombustibility, 
B/19 Unit Weights of Building Materials, 
B/29 Co-ordination of sequence of Trade 
Headings in Specifications, B/61 Architectural 
and Building Drawing Office Practice, MEE/32 
Engineering Symbols and Abbreviations, 
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MEE/85 Drawing Office Equipment and 
Equipment, MEE/104 Identification of Pipe 
Lines, Cables, Conduits, etc., OC/20/2 Alpha- 
betical Arrangements, OC/20/4 Universal 
Decimal Classification, OC/20/4/9 Topo- 
graphical Sub-Divisions, OC/20/4/13 Building 
Architecture and the Arts (U.D.C. 69/7), 
PAC/9 Wallpapers, PEB/— Builders’ Plant and 
Equipment I.S.C., PEB/1 Metal Scaffolding— 
Steel, PVC/2 Paints, S/14 Trade and Tech- 
nical Literature, SFE/14/3 Thermal Insulating 
Materials for Building, SFE/14/5 Definitions 
and Methods of Test for Heat Insulation, 
USM/1 Co-ordination of Definitions, Units 
and Technical Data, WPC/2 Classification of 
Wood Preservatives, WPC/2/1 Classification 
of Wood Preservatives (drafting}—R. T. 
Walters [A] in place of C. J. Epril [F]. 


{e) Code of Practice Committee for Farm 
Buildings. The resignation of Mr. C. J. Epril [F] 
was reported. It was agreed to leave it to Mr. 
R. M. Betham [A], the second representative, 
to represent the R.I.B.A. 


(f) Ministry of Works Building and Civil En- 
gineering Regional Joint Committees. It was 
reported that the Minister of Works had under 
consideration the future of the Regional Joint 
Committees and in the meantime had decided 
to extend the period of appointment of existing 
Tepresentatives until further notice. These 
appointments were due to lapse on 30 Sep- 
tember 1954. 


3. Mr. Arthur Bailey, O.B.E. [F]. The con- 
gratulations of the Council were conveyed to 
Mr. Arthur Bailey, O.B.E. [F], on the award 
by H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands of the 
Order of Orange Nassau. 


4. Direct Election to the Fellowship. On the 
recommendation of the Council of the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects, Mr. Eric 
Keith Mackay, F.R.A.I.A. [A], Past President 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, 
was elected to the Fellowship under the pro- 
visions of the Supplemental Charter of 1925, 
Section IV, Clause 4. 


5. Exhibitions. (a) The Artists International 
Association. The Council approved a proposal 
from the Artists International Association that 
an exhibition designed to appeal to those in a 
position to give patronage in the arts in such 
fields as Local Government, education, industry 
and hospitals should be shown at the R.I.B.A. 
in the late spring of 1955. The exhibition will 
include designs for murals, panels, sculpture, 
stained glass, paintings and graphic work and 
material will be selected by a committee on 
which the R.I.B.A. will be represented. 


{b) Contemporary Australian Architecture. The 
Council accepted with appreciation the offer 
of the Royal Australian Institute of Architects 
to prepare an exhibition of contemporary 
Australian work for showing at the R.I.B.A. 
early in 1956. 


6. The Nuffield Foundation: Fellowships for 
Architects. The Council were informed that the 
Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation had 
decided to establish two Fellowships for archi- 
tects tenable for a period of two years with the 
object of extending facilities for post-graduate 
work and research at universities. The selection 
committee convened by the Nuffield Foundation 
would include Sir William Holford [F] and it 
was suggested that Dr. Leslie Martin [F] should 
represent the architectural profession. The 
Council welcomed this decision and it was 
agreed that Dr. Leslie Martin [F] should act as 
representative of the profession. 
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7. Building Research Programme 1954-1955. 
The Ministry of Works having asked for the 
Royal Institute’s comments on the draft 
Building Research Programme for 1954-1955, 
it had been left to the Science Committee to 
study the matter and prepare comments. 
Approval was given to the Science Committee’s 
comment approving the draft as a compre- 
hensive programme but suggesting the need for 
more investigation into the problems of 
building for low temperature storage in regard 
to both soils and materials; and also the need 
to expedite research work by all possible means 
in view of the rapid expansion of the national 
building programme. 


8. Rules of Allied Societies. Formal approval 
was given to amendments to the rules of the 
following Allied Societies: The Federation of 
Malaya Society of Architects, The Hampshire 
and Isle of Wight Architectural Association, 
The Indian Institute of Architects, The Stirling 
Society of Architects, The Suffolk Association 
of Architects. 


9. Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Fellows 13, as Associates 120, 
as Licentiates 4. 


10. Students. 129 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


11. Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
1 February 1955 (Overseas Candidates), as 
Associates 18. 


12. Applications for Reinstatement. The follow- 
ing applications were approved: as Associates— 
Gerald Wanklyn Flower, Alfred Eustace 
Habershon [Retd. A], Mrs. Ruth Mary Lowy. 


13. Resignations. The following resignations 
were accepted with regret: Miss Jean Mary 
Anderson [A], Mrs. Josephine Rees Col- 
quhoun [A], Philip Thomas Guilmant [4], 
Percy Estcourt Holland [A], James Smith, 
junior [A], William Richard Templar [4], 
Joseph Phillips Baker [ZL], Harold Sidney 
Scroxton [L]. 


14. Applications for Transfer to Retired Mem- 
bers’ Class under Bye-law 15. The following 
applications were approved: as_ Retired 
Fellows, Brevet-Colonel Harold Wood Barker, 
Horace Raymond Chanter, Alfred Young 
Mayell, James Osbert Thompson, William 
Erskine Thomson; as Retired Licentiate— 
Fred Scatchard. 


15. Obituary. The Secretary reported with 
regret the death of the following members: 
George Hicks, C.B.E. [Hon. A], Edouard 
Arnaud, Officier de la Légion d’Honneur 
[H.C.M.], Guy Church [F], Benjamin Price 
Davies [F], Leslie Maurice Evans [F], Frederick 
MclIntosh Glennie [F], Ernest Edmund Mor- 
gan, O.B.E., M.C. [F], Major-General Sir 
Charles Rosenthal, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
V.D. [F], Roy Kenneth Stevenson [F], Lieut.- 
Colonel Brian Lister Sutcliffe, T.D. [F], 
Thomas Smith Tait [F], Fred Vaux [F], 
Frederick Willey [F], Edward G. Wylie, C.B.E., 
M.C. [F], John Walter Little [Rerd. F], Frank 
Hearn Shayler [Retd. F], Percy Douglas Prior 
[Retired Member of the Society of Architects], 
Tan Colquhoun [A], William Bunter Colthurst 
[A], William Harold Lane Crauford [A], 
Ronald Leslie Hounsell [A], Stanley Boothby 
Howard [A], Reginald Neville Jackson [A], 
Jack Lawrence Lambert [A], Mrs Heather 
McDonald Moir [A], Francis Spencer Munt 
[A], Arthur Willmott Addison [Retd. A], 
Walter Thomas Armstrong [Rerd. A], George 
Sydney Herbert Bradford [Retd. A], William 


Thomas Cox [L], Robert Moir Gibson (L},) 5 


Arthur Ernest Hughes [L], George Clifford | 


Oldham [ZL], John Pollard [LZ], Arthur Henry | 5 


Salisbury [ZL], Horace Alfred Stokes [LZ], 
Khanderao Pandurang Thakur [L], Robert! 


Allen Fordham [Refd. L], Septimus Charles 7 
Charles Burton Maltby © 
Hedley Cecil Quérée [Retd. L],) 


Hanson [Retd. L], 
[Retd. L}, 
Donald Walker Mackereth [Student]. 


By resolution of the Council the sympathy | 


and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 





Membership Lists 
ELECTION: 12 OCTOBER 1954 


The following candidates for membership were | 


' 


elected on 12 October 1954. 


AS FELLOWS (13) 


Barnard: Albert Edward [A 1929]. 
Cantwell: Wilfrid John, B.Arch. (N.U.I. Dub- | 
lin) [A 1945], Dublin. 
Collins: Tom Anderson [A 1927], Leicester. 
Cookson: Ronald Ewen, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1933], 
Ormskirk. 

Cuzens: Gerald John [A 1946], Bognor Regis. 
Gasson: Alfred Stanley, A.R.I.C.S. [A 1934], 
Leamington Spa. 

Gauldie: William Sinclair [A 1943], Dundee. 
Irvine-Smith: Charles Chudleigh, B.Arch., 
Dip. T.P. (Rand) [A 1940], Johannesburg, 
S. Africa. 

Singleton: William Adam, Ph.D. (Manchester), 
M.A., B.Arch. (L’pool), Dip.T.P. (Manchester), 
F.S.A., A.M.T.P.I. [A 1940], Manchester. 
Smith: Jack [A 1939], Heckmondwike. 

Vaz: Julius Lazarus [A 1937], Orissa, India. 
Wade: John Howard, A.A.Dipl. [A 1938], 
Victoria, B.C., Canada. 

Wilson: James William Gilchrist [A 1928]. 


AS ASSOCIATES (110) 


Amor: John Rex, Loughton. 

Archer: Bryan Russell, Watford. 

Arklie: (Miss) Patricia Ann. 

Aronin: Jeffrey Ellis, B.Arch. (Manitoba), 
M. Arch. (McGill), Woodmeer, L.I., New 
York, U.S.A. 

Ashworth: Fred, Dipl.Arch. (Northern Poly- 
technic), Llandudno. 

Bagwell-Purefoy: Christopher Edward, Walton- 
on-Thames. 

Ball: Dennis. 

Ball: John Elliott, Dipl.Arch. (Northern Poly- 
technic), Sutton. 

Bank: Naty, B.Arch. (Rand), East London, §. 
Africa. 

Blakey: Gordon Wilson, Dip].Arch. (Leeds), 
Leeds. 

Bloom: Denis George, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Bowler: Graham Arthur, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.), 
Derby. 

Bray: Robert. 

Brock: Frank, Birmingham. 

Brooker: Ludlow Ellison, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 


Brooks: Denis Anthony, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), 
Wakefield. 
Bryant: James Howard, B.Arch. (Rand), 


Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Burdon: Heinrich Balduin, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Cameron: Donald Samuel, D.A.(Edin.), Oban, 
Caplan: (Mrs.) Theolea, B.Arch. (Rand). 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Chalmers: James Ower Dalgety, Dip.Arch. 
(Abdn.), Aberdeen. 
Chetwynd-Stapylton: 
(L’pool), Farnham. 


Henry Philip, B.Arch. 
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Christopher: Graham, Dip.Arch. (Manchester), 
Manchester. 

Coatman: John Sidney Berrill. 

Cook: William Leonard, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Cooper: Gerald, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), York. 
Crooke: Patrick William, A.A. Dipl. 


> Curtis: Ronald George David, Lusaka, N. 


Rhodesia. 
Davidson: Ronald James, D.A. (Edin.), Edin- 
burgh. 


- Davies: Ivor Frank, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), Cov- 
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entry. 

Ding: Gar Day, B.Arch. (Auck. N.Z.), Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 

Dunn: Kenneth William, Cheltenham. 

Duthie: Alexander Mitchell, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.), 
Newtonhill. 

Emmett: (Miss) Phyllis Margaret, A.A.Dipl. 
Fairhead: Allan Donald, Dip.Arch. (Auck. 
N.Z.), Auckland, New Zealand. 

Finsen: Eyvind Niels, B.Arch. (Rand), Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 

Freer: Geoffrey Colin, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford), 
Reading. 

Gale: Reginald Leslie William, Dipl.Arch. 
(Oxford), Barnstaple. 

Garnett: Gordon William, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.), 
Nottingham. 

Gordon: Stanley Mackay, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.), 
Aberdeen. 

Grace: Henry Walter, Hong Kong. 

Green: John Roger Bancks, Sevenoaks. 
Greenhough: Anthony Gardner, B.Arch. (Auck. 
N.Z.), Auckland, New Zealand. 

Hadland: Brian John, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic), Upminster. 

Hague: John Henry, DiplArch. 

Reading. 

Hampson: Ian Geoffrey, B.Arch. (L’pool). 
Hart: Stephen Nelson, B.Arch. (L’pool), 
Stamford. 

Heath: Derrick Edward, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Herbert: John David, B.Arch. (Auck. N.Z.), 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Herd: Douglas Hislop, D.A. (Edin.), Fife. 
Hill: Edward Ewart, M.C.D., B.Arch. (L’pool), 
Wallasey. 

Hitch: John Stewart. 

Hitchcox: Brian Neil, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic), Caterham. 

Hockney: (Miss) Nancy Pinder, Dip.Arch. 
(Nottm.), Newark. 

Hughes: Henry Richard, A.A.Dipl., 
Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
Ingelbrecht: Douglas Marie Lucien. 
Knight: Kevin Francis, Hawthorn, Victoria, 
Australia. 

Lambert: John Brian, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), 
Stafford. 

Louw: Leslie Brink, B.A.(Arch.) (C.T.), Bell- 
ville, Cape Province, S. Africa. 

Low: Ah Long, B.Arch. (Melbourne), Singa- 


(Oxford), 


New 


pore. 

McDonald: Donald Charles Hodgess, Dip!.Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic), Woking. 

McGowan: David Keith, B.A.(Cantab), Bir- 
mingham. 

McKay: Reginald William, Artarmon, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

Mainstone: Keith Lowry, Bristol. 

Mark Brown: Peter, B.Arch. (Auck. N.Z.), 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Martyn: Roy Bruce, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford), 
St. Helier, Jersey. 

a Alexander John, Dip!.Arch. (Leeds), 
eeds. 

Matthews: John Wick Kenyon, Bristol. 

a Harry Preston, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), 
eeds. 

Mirkowski: Roman, Dip.Arch. (Manchester), 
Leicester. 
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Monson: John Edward, B.A. (Cantab.), Bushey. 
Morris: Alan Croft Faulkener. 

Murdoch: James Wilson Henry, Dip.Arch. 
(Abdn.), Macduff. 

Murphy: Gerald James. 

Newman: Geoffrey Colin, B.Arch. (Auck. N.Z.), 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Norman: Frank George, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic), Bushey. 

O’Connor: Kenneth Wille’, B. Arch. (C.T.), 
Cape Town, S. Africa. 

Orpen: John Patrick Preston, 
(Northern Polytechnic). 

O’Shea: Peter Denis, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Patchitt: (Miss) Sheila Mary, B.Arch. (Rand), 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Pennycook: Ian James, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), 
Leeds. 

Phillips: Derek Reginald Higham, M.Arch. 
(Mass. Inst. Tech.), M.C.D., B.Arch. (L’pool), 
Market Drayton. 

Preston: (Mrs.) Mary Margaret (née Spokes), 
Dipl. Arch. (Oxford), Oxford. 

Pritchard: William, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.) Aber- 
deen. 

Pryor: Clarence Gandy, Launceston, Tasmania. 
Ridsdale-Saw: Benjamin Robert, Dipl.Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic). 

Roberts: Brian Glyn, Bournemouth. 
Robertson: James Stewart, D.A. (Edin.), Edin- 
burgh. 

Rowlands: John Dennis, Weybridge. 

Rozsa: Imre, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Scholtz: Tielman Johannes Roos, - B.Arch. 
(Pretoria), Pretoria, S. Africa. 

Scrivins: Derek Cyril, Grantham. 

Shaw: Donnal Gavin, B.Arch. (Auck. N.Z.), 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Shores: John Evelyn, Hull. 

Smith: Gordon, B.Arch. (Auck. N.Z.), Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 

Smith: Raymond Gerald, A.A.Dipl. 

Stafford: (Mrs.) Christine Aline, M.A.(Cantab.), 
A.A.Dipl., Billingshurst. 

Stafford: Hugh John Widdrington, B.A.(Oxon.), 
A.A.Dipl., Billingshurst. 
Steinberg: John Barry, B.Arch. 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Stephen: Douglas Cruden, A.A.Dipl. 

Stirling: John, Dip.Arch. (The Polytechnic). 
Sturgis: Charles Timothy. 

Sumpster: David Brian, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.), 
Reading. 

Taylor: Arthur Francis Kenneth, Dipl.Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic). 

— Ernest Reginald John, Newton Ay- 
cliffe. 

Tribelhorn: Ferdinand Juan, B.A.(Arch.) (C.T.), 
Bellville, Cape Province, S. Africa. 
Turnbull: Gerald Anthony, A.A.Dipl. 
Turner-Davis: rard, M.C.D., 
(L’pool), Wellington. 

Walker: Philip Royston, Portsmouth. 
Ward: Geoffrey Edward, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford). 
Waterhouse: (Miss) Prudence Mariabella, B.A. 
(Cantab.) 


Dipl.Arch. 


(Rand), 


B.Arch. 


Webb: Peter John, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Willis: Geoffrey Ernest, Hove. 

Wilson: Francis Gordon, Wellington, New 


Zealand. 

Wilson: Michael, Worthing. 

Winch: Derek John, B.Arch. (L’pool). 

Wolff: Winston, B.Arch. (Pretoria), Pretoria, 
S. Africa. 

Wong: Alfred Hong Kwok, B.Arch. (Mel- 
bourne), Singapore. 
Woodburn: William James, 
Victoria, Australia. 
Wrightam: Eric Ernest, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.), 
Derby. 


Montmorency, 


AS LICENTIATES (4) 

Berry: George William, Torquay. 
Clark: Harry Richard, Carlisle. 
Edgar: Stanley White, Edinburgh. 
Turner: George Henry, Grimsby. 


ELECTION: 2 NOVEMBER 1954 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 2 November 1954. 


AS FELLOW (1) 


Cook: Weymouth Keith, Dip.Arch. (Auck., 
N.Z.) [A 1932], Lower Hutt, New Zealand. 


AS ASSOCIATES (5) 

Archer: Christopher John, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford), 
Nairobi, Kenya. 

Eales: Keith Symmington, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Heller: Joseph, Ramat Gan, Israel. 

Pentland: William Thomas, B.Arch. (Toronto), 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Tudhope: John Robertson, B.Arch. (Rand), 
Rustenburg District, Transvaal, S. Africa. 


ELECTION: 7 DECEMBER 1954 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 7 December 1954. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names 
of their proposers, are herewith published for 
the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication respect- 
ing them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Monday 29 November 
1954. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS HON. FELLOW (1) 


Massey: The Right Hon. Vincent, C.H., 
Governor-General of Canada. Government 
House, Ottawa, Canada. Proposed by the 
Council. 


AS FELLOWS (35) 


Arnold: Raymond Charles [4A 1919], Hanover 
Court, Hanover Square, W.1; 288 Perth Road, 
Ilford, Essex. A. R. F. Anderson, E. Forster, 
W. B. Stedman. 


Banks: Arthur Vivian, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
[A 1927], Chief Staff Architect, Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., 71, Lombard Street, E.C.3; ‘Fir Trees’, 72 
Fairdene Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. S. F. Bestow, 
T. M. Wilson, B. F. Pennells. 


Campbell: Noel Evans [A 1946], Education 
Offices, New Row, Coleraine, N. Ireland; 6 
Bath Street, Portrush, Co. Antrim. R. S. Wil- 
shere, A. F. Lucy, J. H. Swann. 


Cave: Reginald William, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.) 
[A 1937], The Oxford School of Architecture 
and Building, Cowley Place, The Plain, Oxford; 
23 Beech Croft Road, Oxford. Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, Joseph Addison, David Beecher. 


Davy: Geoffrey, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) [A 1936], 
Messrs. Kitson, Parish Ledgard and Pyman, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Vicar Lane, Leeds; 
39 Hookstone Chase, Harrogate. Noel Pyman, 
W. A. Ledgard, W. H. King. 


Duke: George Clifford, A.A.Dipl. [A 1934], 
111 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3; 109 Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.3. Thomas Bilbow, R. J. Duke, 
S. R. Pierce. 


Edwards: Kenneth Drew [A 1920], 53 Regent 
Road, Leicester; 11 Wakerley Road, Evington, 
Leicester. G. A. Cope, T. W. Haird, F. H. 
Jones. 


Elsom: Cecil Harry [A 1939], 44 Catherine 
Place, Westminster, S.W.1; 36 Cyril Mansions, 
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Prince of Wales Drive, Battersea, S.W.11. T. E. 
Scott, F. R. S. Yorke, Sydney Tatchell. 


Gray: Percy [A 1946], Norfolk House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C.2; 30 Fife Road, East Sheen, 
S.W.14. L. A. Culliford, S. H. J. Roth, L. A. 
Chackett. 


Gregory: Lionel Eric, Dipl.Arch. (L’pool) [A 
1940], 9 Parkstone Road, Poole, Dorset; 
Redmoor Hall, De Maulley Road, Canford 
Cliffs. R. A. Phillips, L. M. Austin, A. J. Seal. 


Habershon: Alfred Eustace [A 1890], 24 Hythe 
Road, West Worthing, Sussex. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Hunt: Vincent Collingwood [A 1927], The 
Corporation of London, 55/61 Moorgate, 
E.C.2; 13 Shottfield Avenue, East Sheen, 
S.W.14. Michael Waterhouse, D. H. McMorran, 
A. H. Powell. 


Lipski: Louis L., A.A.Dipl. [A 1948], 9 Black- 


lands Terrace, S.W.3. R. D. Scott, A. W. 
Kenyon, C. L. Gill. 
Nealon: Kenneth, A.R.I.C.S. [A 1936], 28 


Orchard Street, Bristol, 1; 154 Redland Road, 
Bristol, 6. E. H. Button, Lieut.-Col. Eric Cole, 
J. R. Edwards. 


Pooley: Frederick Bernard, F.R.I.C.S., 
A.M.T.P.I. [A 1940], County Architect, Buck- 
inghamshire County Council, County Offices, 
Aylesbury, Bucks; The Camp, Little Kimble, 
Aylesbury. Basil Spence, W. D. Hartley, H. J. 
Stribling. 


Powell: Harold Hamilton, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
[A 1930], Room 105, British Railways, Eastern 
Region, King’s Cross, N.1; ‘The Gable’, St. 
Albans Road, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. A. N. 
Thorpe, C. H. Aslin, F. H. Crossley. 


Powell: Maynard Henry, F.R.I.C.S. [A 1931], 
Arden House, Minchinhampton, Glos. R. S 
Cobb, Guy Pemberton, A. A. Briggs. 


Rhodes: Greville Stuart, A.A. Dipl. [A 1939], 
Messrs. Norman and Dawbarn, 5 Gower Street, 
W.C.1; Orchard Lodge, Cleveland Road, 
Worcester Park, Surrey. H. T. Cadbury-Brown, 
G. R. Dawbarn, Frank Rutter. 


Templeman: Kenneth Frederick, A.M.T.P.I. 
[A 1935], 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1; 9a Park Hill, Ealing, W.5. C. M. 
Swannell, W. H. Gunton, E. N. Clifton. 


Ware: John Lancaster, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.) 
[A 1947], Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert and Partners, 
5 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W.7; 
10 Gunter Grove, S.W.10. Lieut.-Col. D. T. 
Wallis, J. W. Macgregor, Thomas Bilbow. 


Yarwood: George [A 1946], Dearne Works, 
Twibell Street, Barnsley; Stone House, Ben 
Bank Road, Silkstone Common, near Barnsley. 
Samuel Harrison, G. A. Crockett, J. P. Nunn. 


the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying Examination :— 


Alexander: Maurice, 174 Sloane Street, S.W.1; 
3 St. Albans Avenue, Bedford Park, W.4. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Clavering: John Cecil, Ministry of Works, 
London; ‘Callaly’, Hayes Lane, Kenley, Surrey. 
Sir Charles Mole, C. G. Mant, A. C. Hop- 
kinson. 


Harmer: Frederick George, Leeds Regional 
Hospital Board, Park Parade, Harrogate; 
‘Greenholme’, Harrogate Road, Rawdon, 
Yorks. Richard Mellor, W. H. King, Colonel 
R. B. Armistead. 


Thurley: Cyril Frederick James, 51 Hyde Road, 
Paignton; 7 Parkhill Road, Torquay; Wynne 
House, Old Torwood Road, Torquay. Vyvyan 
Salisbury, John Bennett, J. A. Powell. 
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Travis: Kenneth, 7 Station Road, Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks; Brackenside, Aspley Heath, 
near Bletchley, Bucks. John Greaves, C. A. 
Waller, J. A. Tadman. 


Vickery: Kenneth Percy, Hill Street, Trow- 
bridge, Wilts; Daneswood, Limpley Stoke, 
near Bath, Somerset. Terence Carr, Anthony 
Medlycott and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c) (ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925:— 


Donger: William James, F.R.I.C.S., Westgate 
Chambers, Winchester; ‘Ardenza’, Courtenay 
Road, Winchester. A. L. Roberts, A. E. Geens, 
Colonel R. F. Gutteridge. 


Gomme: Lewis James Fremen, 4 Wingate Way, 
Es og og Cambridge. N. T. Myers, Harold 


Conolly, D. H. Loukes. 
Lovell: airy Pritchard, Town Hall, Fulham, 
S.W.6; 61 Derwent Drive, Purley, Surrey. 


M. H. Forward, R. A. Jensen, C. H. Aslin. 


Matthews: Harold Haynes, Architect’s Office, 
British Railways, Euston, N.W.; 20 Lemsford 
Road, St. Albans, Herts. Harry Holland, A. N. 
Thorpe, Thomas Bilbow. 


Norris: William George, Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Son Ltd., Strand House, W.C.2; 43 New- 
lands Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. Robert 
Pierce, E. C. Kent, H. W. E. Lindo. 


Slater: Reginald John Langham, J.P. 270 High 
Street North, Manor Park, E.12; ‘St. Columb’, 
Dukes Avenue, Theydon Bois, Essex. T. E. 
North, Clifford Culpin, C. C. Shaw. 


Smail: Herbert Morgan, O.B.E., T.D., D.L., 
Messrs. Mills and Shepherd, 9 South Tay Street, 
Dundee; 28 Farington Street, Dundee. J. D. 
Mills, William Salmond, John Needham. 


Webb: George Frederick, Tixall House, St. 
James’s Road, Dudley; The Hawthorns, New 
Road, Stourbridge. S. A. Griffiths, J. H. Jones, 
J. H. Folkes. 


AS ASSOCIATES (135) 


The name of a school, or schools after a candi- 
date’s name indicates the passing of a recognised 
course. 


Abercrombie: John Deryck, M.C.D., B.Arch. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), Downhill, Ellesborough Road, 
Wendover, Bucks. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 
Prof. L. B. Budden, B. A. Miller. 


Alexander: Anthony John Frederick (Arch. 
Assoc. (London) Sch. of Arch.), 53 Cotton 
Road, Potters Bar, Middlesex. Arthur Korn, 
R. F. Jordan, Henry Elder. 


Armstrong: James Brown, D.A.(Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 24 Buchanan 
Street, Dunfermline, Scotland. James Shearer, 
Thomas Rutherford, J. R. McKay. 


Arnold: Christopher Wilberforce, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Lond.), M.A.(Arch.) (Stanford, U.S.A.) (Bart- 
lett Sch. of Arch. Univ. of London), 668 
Longridge Road, S.W.5. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
Thomas Ritchie, R. C. White-Cooper. 


Askey: Eric Royce John, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), ‘Hillbrow’, 28 Whitley Wood Road, 
Reading, Berks. T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley, 
C. G. Bath. 


Aylett: David, Dipl.Arch. (Northern Poly- 
technic) (Northern Poly. (London) Dept. of 
Arch.) ‘Liberton’, 213 Tring Road, Aylesbury, 
Bucks. T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley, C. G. Bath. 

Balcombe: George Henry (Final), 46 Wilming- 


ton Way, Brighton 6, Sussex. S. H. Tiltman, 
F. F. Howard, K. E. Black. 


Balmbra: Arthur Alan Kenneth, Dip. Arch. | 
(Dunelm) (King’s Coll. (Univ. “of Durham) | 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 59} 
Dalton Avenue, Lynemouth, Morpeth, North- 
umberland. Prof. W. B. Edwards, P. H. 
Lawson, J. H. Napper. 


Bathgate: Douglas Ian (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 23 Blenheim Road, S.W.20. | 
Arthur Korn, A. W. Hall, C. Scriven. 


Beckles Willson: Anthony, M.C.D., B.Arch,| 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), 18 Abercromby Square, Liverpool, 
7. Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, Geoffrey Fairweather. 


Bell: Kenneth Leslie, B.Arch (Dunelm) (King’s 
Coll. (Univ. of Durham) Newcastle upon 
Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 55 Wansbeck Gardens, 
West Hartlepool, Co. Durham. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Bevington: Alistair Macfarlane (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.) 1 Belsize Grove, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. H. H. Ford, George 
Fairweather, Henry Elder. 


Bott: Oliver John Phillips, B.A.(Cantab.) 
(Final), ‘Ashfields’, Rough Close, Stoke-on- 
Trent. W. P. Dyson, D. W. Roberts, Peter 
Bicknell. 


Brookbanks: Donald George, B.A.(Arch.) 

(Lond.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 

London), 241 Popes Lane, Ealing, W.5. Prof. 

= = Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, Thomas 
itchie. 


Brookes: Joseph John (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 131 Broadfield Road, Knowle, 
Bristol, 4. T. H. B. Burrough, R. F. Jordan, 
H. G. Goddard. 


Brown: Alexander, D.A.(Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 1 Carlton Street, Edin- | 
burgh, 4. J. S. Johnston, O. P. Milne, A. 
Underhill. 


Bull: Bernard Joseph, Dip.Arch. (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ. Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
17 Exeter Road, Davyhulme, Urmston, near 
Manchester. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. 
Nunn, A. G. S. Fidler. 


Campbell-Jones: Patrick Napier, B.A.(Arch.) | 
(Lond.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch: Univ. of | 
London), 44 Brunswick Gardens, W.8. 0. 
Campbell-Jones, R. N. Wakelin, E. N. Clifton. | 


Carr: Terence Patrick, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.) | 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
Garthowen, Hockering Gardens, Woking, | 
Surrey. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White- 
Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 


Carson: Geoffrey Leon (Final), 1 Hurstbourne 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. Edwin Rice, Ronald 
Ward, J. K. Hicks. 


Chow: Siong Peng, B.Arch. (Dunelm) (King’s 
Coll. (Univ. of Durham) Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Sch. of Arch.), c/o County Architect’s Dept., 
County Hall, Hertford, Herts. Prof. W. B 
Edwards, C. H. Aslin, J. H. Napper. 


Clark: Robert Brian (Final), Bedford Cham- 
bers, Scale Lane, Hull. J. Konrad, Prof. A. C. 
Light, Allanson Hick. 


Clarke: John Vandepeer (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 65 Putnoe Lane, Bedford. H. G. 
Goddard, R. F. Jordon, Arthur Korn. 


Clarke: Robin Pickering Attwell (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch of Arch.), c/o Architectural 
Association, 34-36 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Arthur Korn, H. G. Goddard, R. F. Jordan. 


Clubley: John David (Final), 8 Leslie Road, 
Forest Fields, Nottingham. R. W. Cooper, 
F. A. Broadhead and the President and Hon. | 
Secretary of the Nottingham, Derby and 
Lincoln Society of Architects under Bye-law } 
3(a). 
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| Cooper: 


Arch. (U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch: Univ. of 


Clugston: James Martin, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 24 Deanwood Avenue, Muirend, 
Glasgow, S.4. Prof. W. J. Smith, William 
McCrea, W. A. P. Jack. 


Collins: Gordon Crawford (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), c/o 48 Queen Anne 
Street, W.1. Basil Spence, Arthur Korn, R. F. 
Jordan. 


Geoffrey Lawrence, Dipl.Arch. 
London), 10 Rundell Road, W.9. Prof. H. O. 


Corfiato, S. Hyde, R. C. White-Cooper. 


Cope: Gerald Martin, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 6 Lewis Flats, Dalston Lane, E.8. 
T. E. Scott, H. Bramhill, Frankland Dark. 


Cox: (Miss) Patricia Margaret (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Hanworth, Cobham, 
near Gravesend, Kent. R. F. Jordan, W. W. 
Todd, H. L. Kelly. 


Crawford, Michael Yorke, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
Hartshorn, Ash, Surrey. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
Alister MacDonald, S. Hyde. 


Cuddon: Ronald Edmond, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 61 Bamford Road, Bromley, 
Kent. J. S. Walkden, Bertram Carter, Peter 
Moro. 


Davall: John William Ernest (Northern Poly. 
(London): Dept, of Arch.), 93 Sydney Road. 
Muswell Hill, N.10. T. E. Scott and applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 
3(d). 


Davidson: Eric Dalgleish, D.A.(Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 9 Eskside 
East, Mussleburgh, Midlothian, Scotland. J. 
Holt, T. W. Marwick, J. R. McKay. 


Davies: Robert Hayden (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 10 Woburn 
Square, W.C.1. Dr. T. A. Lodge, N. S. Morris, 
Allan Johnson. 


Dixon: Robert Brian, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 20 Mona Road, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. F. H. Crossley, 
E. H. Ashburner, A. E. Eberlin. 


Doran: Michael John (Northern Poly. (London): 
Dept. of Arch.), 40 Parkhill Road, N.W.3. 
H. V. Lobb, T. E. Scott, H. Bramhill. 


Drennan: Murray Stewart, D.A.(Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 484 Bal- 
moral Avenue, Belfast, N. Ireland. R. H. 
Gibson, E. D. Taylor, J. R. Young. 


Egbor: Augustine Akhuemokhan, B.Arch. (Dun- 
elm) (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham) New- 
castle upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 2 Hutton 
Terrace, Jesmond, Newcastle upon Tyne. J. H. 
Napper, Prof. J. S. Allen, C. A. Harding. 


Ellis: George Frederick, D.A.(Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 73 Osborne 
Park, Belfast, N. Ireland. R. S. Wilshere, 
A.F. Lucy, E. D. Taylor. 


English: Denis Ormonde (Special Final), 11 
Gilnahirk Avenue, Gilnahirk, Belfast. R. S. 
Wilshere, P. B. Gregory, J. H. Swann. 


Fellows: Roy Henry, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), 32 Villiers Avenue, 
Bilston, Staffs. A. Douglas Jones, T. M. 
Ashford, A. R. Twentyman. 


Floyd: Peter Leal, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.), 
M.Arch.(Mass. Inst. Tech.) (Bartlett Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of London) Wells-Coates Asso- 
Ciates, 18 Yeomans Row, S.W.3. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, S. Hyde, Dr. Wells-Coates. 


Ford: Alan Scott, M.A.(Cantab.), Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
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London), Dewland Manor, Rotherfield, Sussex. 
T. F. Ford, Thomas Ritchie, S. L. Thomson. 


Forster: (Miss) Margaret Mary, B.Arch. 
(Dunelm) (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham) 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 73 
Hecklegirth, Annan, Dumfriesshire. Prof. 
W. B. Edwards, Dr. J. L. Martin, J. H. Napper. 


Franco: Alfie (Special Final), 68-69 Guilford 
Street, Russell Square, W.C.1. W. H. Watkins, 
A. S. Gray, C. W. Box. 


Frost: Kenneth, A.R.I.C.S. (Final), 61 Beech- 
wood Avenue, Wibsey, Bradford 6, Yorks. 
G. A. Crockett, Colonel R. B. Armistead, Eric 
Morley. 


Fyfe: Gordan Logan, D.A.(Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 8 Oxford Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 4. J. R. McKay, W. H. Kinin- 
month, L. G. MacDougall. 


Gascoigne: Ralph Adrian, Dipl. Arch (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arc.: Univ. of London), 30 
Dunster Way, South Harrow, Middlesex. 
I. B. M. Hamilton, Alan Chalmers, S. L. 
Thomson. 


Gibson: John Albert (Special Final), 11 Haw- 
thorn Gardens, Crookhill, Ryton-on-Tyne, Co. 
Durham. C. W. Box, R. N. Mackellar, G. E. 
Charlewood. 


Goldman: Gerald Coleman, B.Arch. (Rand) 
Dip.T.P. (Lond.), A.M.T.P.I. (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 
8 Burgess Hill, Hendon, N.W.2. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 
3(d). 


Gourlay: Thomas Barron, D.A.(Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 25 Bywater 
Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. H. F. Hoar, Dr. J. L. 
Martin, Basil Spence. 


Grant: Montague Robert, B.Arch. (Melbourne) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.I.A.) Hilmore House, 1, Dresden Road, 
N.19. Prof. B. B. Lewis, Mrs. Hilary Lewis, 
A. V. J. Kirkham. 


Graves: Michael Vincent, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 5F, Sandrock Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. J. S. Walkden, Sidney Loweth, 
D. C. H. Jenkin. 


Grima: George Peter, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 186, Streatfield Road, Kenton, 
Harrow, Middlesex. Harold Greenwood, J. E. 
Dixon-Spain, E. V. Harris. 


Grundy: John Brian Hilbre, Dip. Arch (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
10 Lincoln Road, Skegness, Lincs. F. Chippin- 
dale, T. W. Haird, S. Penn Smith. 


Hanney: (Miss) Margaret Jean, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Manchester) (Victoria Univ. Manchester: Sch. 
of Arch.), 2 Cannon Park Road, Coventry, 
Warwickshire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. 
Benson, Prof. Clifford Holliday. 


Harper: Alan Sloan [Final], 21 Green’s Beck 
Road, Hartburn, Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Dur- 
ham. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 


Hennessy: John Kerry Michael, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Lond.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 24 Crespigny Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, 
Thomas Ritchie. 


Hennessy: Nicholas Max Godfrey, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 24 Crespigny Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, 
Thomas Ritchie. 

Heptonstall: Donald [Special Final], 56 Lister 


Grove, Morecambe and Heysham, Lancs. C. E. 
Pearson, Thomas Duffy, G. A. Crockett. 


Hillman: Mayer, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.) (Bartlett 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 91 Priory 
Road, N.W.6. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. 
White-Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 


Hinchliffe: Terence, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) (Leicester 
Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.),47 Chapel 
Street, Ardsley, Barnsley, Yorks. S. Penn 
Smith, F. Chippindale, Prof. Stephen Welsh. 


Howard: Peter, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) (Bartlett 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 48 Hurling- 
ham Court, S.W.6. O. Campbell-Jones, R. N. 
Wakelin, E. N. Clifton. 


Ind: Charles Peter Méessiter, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 50 Highsted Road, Sittingbourne, 
Kent. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White- 
Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 


Jebb: Philip Vincent Belloc, B.A.(Cantab.) 
(Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 
Kingsland, Shipley, Horsham, Sussex. W. P. 
Dyson, D. W. Roberts, Peter Bicknell. 


Jobling: John Trevor, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) (Leices- 
ter Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 93 
Carisbrooke Road, Leicester. F. Chippindale, 
S. Penn Smith, G. A. Cope. 


Kirk: Ian Clark [Special Final], c/o New 
Zealand House, 415 Strand, W.C.2. Arthur 
Korn, E. B. Musman, A. I. Richards. 


Lacey: Gerald Ian, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), Tall 
Trees, Stoke Wood, Stoke Poges, Bucks. Prof. 
L. B. Budden, R. R. Young, B. A. Miller. 


Lakofski: (Miss) Denise Valda (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 18 Lancaster Gate, 
W.2. Arthur Korn, R. F. Jordan, E. Riss. 


Lannigan: Samuel [Special Final], 91 Bent Road, 
Hamilton, Lanarkshire. L. W. Hutson, Samuel 
McColl, L. D. Paterson. 

Lee: Rigby Armitage, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Chateau Monbrison, 
par Margaux, Gironde, France. Arthur Korn, 
R. F. Jordan, H. G. Goddard. 


Lehrman: Jonas Benzion (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 50 Warwick Grove, 
Upper Clapton, E.5. Arthur Korn, R. F. Jor- 
dan, H. G. Goddard. 


Lloyd: John Raymond (Arch. Assoc. (London) 
Sch. of Arch.), Three Cups Hotel, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. T. G. Jackson, Henry Elder, George 
Fairweather. 


Lynch: (Miss) Angela Constance (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 3 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
N.W.3. Arthur Korn, R. F. Jordan, H. G. 
Goddard. 


McCall: Archibald Robert [Final], ‘Rowana’, 
71 Terregles Street, Dumfries, Scotland. J. C. 
Miller, J. R. McKee, W. E. Hollins. 


MacDonald: Angus, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.) (Aber- 
deen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. 
Coll.), 66£ Bruce Gardens, Inverness. R. 
Carruthers-Ballantyne, Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Cullen, J. Blackburn. 


MacLean: Duncan, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.) (Aber- 
deen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. 
Coll.), c/o National Coal Board, Architects’ 
Department (Production), 4 Eglington Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh. E. F. Davies, Lieut.-Col. 
Alexander Cullen, J. Blackburn. 


MacMinn: John A., F.S.A.(Scot.) (L) [Special 
Final], 4 Hailes Park, Edinburgh, 13. W. H. 
Kinninmonth, L. G. MacDougall, A. A. Foote. 
Major: Roger Victor John Gleghornie (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), ‘Uplands’, 
47 Honor Oak Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. R. F. 
Jordan, C. L. Gill, Arthur Korn. 


Marsh: Gilbert Annesley (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.) 8 Ashburn Gardens, 
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S.W.7. Arthur Korn, Henry Elder and applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 
3(d). 


Mauduit: Anthony William (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 180 Old Dover Road, 
Canterbury, Kent. R. F. Jordan, Miss J. G. 
Ledeboer, David Booth. 


Morgan: Brian Ronald (Arch. Assoc. (London) 
Sch. of Arch.), 17 Irving Mansions, Queen’s 
Club Gardens, West Kensington, W.14. J. M. 
Scott, Frederick Gibberd, A. E. Kelsey. 


Morse: Colin, Dip. Arch. (Leics.) (Leicester 
Coll. of Art and Tech. Sch. of Arch.), 50 
Whitecoates Lane, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
S. Penn Smith, T. W. Haird, C. C. Ogden. 


Murta: Kenneth Hall, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham) Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 19 Maud Street, 
Fulwell, Sunderland, Co. Durham. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, S. W. Milburn, J. H. Napper, 


Newton: Peter Francis (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 109 Kenilworth Court, Lower 
Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15. Arthur 
Korn, R. F. Jordan, B. A. Hebeler. 


Nicol: David Mark Wotherspoon, Dip.Arch. 
(Abdn.) (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch: Robert 
Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), c/o Architect’s Depart- 
ment, Hertfordshire County Council, County 
Hall, Hertford. E. F. Davies, D. S. McMillan, 
J. G. Marr. 


Noel: John, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) (Leicester Coll. 
of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 482 Mumbles 
Road, Mumbles, Swansea, S. Wales. F. 
Chippindale, S. Penn Smith, C. C. Ogden. 


Oberlander: John Reid, D.A.(Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art.: Sch. of Arch.), 3 Aber- 
cromby Place, Edinburgh. W. H. Kinin- 
month, J. Holt, J. R. McKay. 


Ogrodnik: Tadeusz Marian, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.) 
30 Glenfield Road, Leicester. F. Chippindale, 
S. Penn Smith, C. C. Ogden. 


Paul: James, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.) (Aberdeen 
Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 
‘Craiglea’, Gardenstown, Banffshire, Scotland. 
E. F. Davies, A. B. Gardner, J. G. Marr. 


Peretti: Peter Anthony, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 15 Kent 
Terrace, Park Road, N.W.1. Arthur Korn, 
R. F. Jordan, Henry Elder. 


Perkins: Peter Noel (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 301 Duncan House, Dolphin 
Square, S.W.1. Arthur Korn, F. Sutcliffe, R. F. 
Jordan. 


Pine: John Michael, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), 46a, Limerston Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.10. A. Douglas Jones, H. F. 
Hoar, Dr. J. L. Martin. 


Podd: Martin Sefton (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 37 Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
W.C.1. Arthur Korn, H. E. Moss, R. F. Jordan. 


Rankin: Edward Norman [Special Final], c/o 
Messrs. A. Guinness Son and Co. (Dublin) 
Ltd., St. James’s Gate, Dublin, Eire. P. J. 
Munden, J. V. Downes, Raymond McGrath. 


Rickard: Bruce Arthur Lancelot, A.S.T.C. 
(Arch.) (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved 
by the R.A.1.A.),c/o Bank of NewSouth Wales, 
Berkeley Square, W.1. H. R. Rowe, Lieut.-Col. 
D. T. Wallis, J. W. Macgregor. 

Ripley: George William (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
dpn): Sch. of Arch.), 2 Warwick Square, S.W.1. 
Oscar Singer, C. H. Stableford, Arthur Korn. 


Roberts: John Arthur, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech. : Sch. of Arch.), 
14 Canwick Avenue, Bracebridge Heath, 
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Lincoln. R. E. M. Coombes, F. Chippindale, 
J. W. H. Barnes. 


Robertson: Alexander Hughes, Dip.Arch. (Dun- 
elm) (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham) New- 
castle upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 47 Lambley 
Crescent, Hebburn-on-Tyne, Co. Durham. J. H. 
Napper, C. A. Harding, T. L. Browne. 


Robertson: John Calderwood, D.A.(Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 17 Stevenson Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. Prof. W. J. Smith, 
James Houston, Gabriel Steel. 


Routley: John Stanley, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 6 
The Close, Pampisford Road, Purley, Surrey. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C. 
White-Cooper. 


Sahgal: Krishanlal (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 47 Cartwright Gardens, W.C.1. 
Arthur Korn, N. E. S. Morris, Allan Johnson. 


Salter: William Youngson, Dip.Arch (Abdn.) 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), 27 Beaconsfield Place, Aberdeen. 
E. F. Davies, A. B. Gardner, J. G. Marr. 


Scott-Williams: Gerard [Special Final], 87 
Lismore House, Linden Grove, S.E.15. T. E. 
Scott and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Seal: Donald Alfred (Northern Poly. (London): 
Dept. of Arch.), 40 Charlesfield Road, Horley, 
Surrey. T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley, C. G. Bath. 


Seddon: Ernest Geoffrey, Dip. Arch. (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ. Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 9 Manley Road, Sale, Manchester. Prof. 
R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, Prof. Clifford 
Holliday. 


Shelley: John Brian, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), 30 Hill View Road, 
Basingstoke, Hants. A. Douglas Jones and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 


Shewan: Denis Michael Alastair, Dip.Arch. 
(Abdn.) (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert 
Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 45 Queen’s Road, 
Aberdeen. E. F. Davies, G. A. Mitchell, 
A. G. R. Mackenzie. 


Singleton: Peter [Special Final], 13 Old Park 
View, Enfield, Middlesex. Louis de Soissons, 
Kenneth Peacock, J. K. Robertson. 


Slade: Harry Gordon, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
‘Oddways’, Butleigh, Glastonbury, Somerset. 
G. A. Crockett, S. Hyde, D. du R. Aberdeen. 


Snow: Thomas Anthony (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 14 St. George’s Road, 
Bedford. H. G. Goddard, R. F. Jordan, Arthur 
Korn. 


Sowerbutts: Ernest William, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 
1 Alstead Avenue, Hale, Cheshire. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. Leighton, H. B.S. Gibbs. 


Stanley: Robert Fredrick [Special Final], 
Innisfree, Queensway, Lisburn Road, Lambeg, 
Belfast, N. Ireland. T. W. Henry, R. H. Gibson, 
E. D. Taylor. 


Steel: Donald William (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), High Bank, Hartfield, Sussex. 
Arthur Korn, H. G. Goddard, R. F. Jordan. 


Stephens: Peter [Final], 64 Wyndham Place, 
W.1. P. G. Freeman, M. K. Matthews, A. Y. 
Mayell. 


Stimson: St. John Perrot, Dip. Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of 
Arch.), The Hollies, Leicester Road, Nar- 
borough, near Leicester. T. W. Haird, S. Penn 
Smith, Albert Herbert. 


Stokes: Raymond Dennis [Final], c/o 9)|ished 
Grosvenor Avenue, East Sheen, Surrey. J. Mjof any 
Scott, Sir Thomas Bennett, R. Hellberg. respec 


Stone: Rodney Michael, Dip.Arch. (The Poly)! 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 448 Upper Richmond Road). b 
Putney, S.W.15. J. S. Walkden, J. Holman) ' 
David Jenkin. 


Swanston: Iain Wattie, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L) Robso 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool) Kings 
15 Hawkhurst Way, West Wickham, Kent) ‘Dune 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C7 Salist 
White-Cooper. Tw.Bi 


Thomas: Geoffrey James [Final], 16 Shepherd 
Lane, Guildford, Surrey. R. D. Scott, Brian) as AS 
O’Rorke, N. D. Quick. © Asart 


Thomson: Ian Manson, Dip.Arch. (Abdn)) Final 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’) Norn 
Tech. Coll.), 16 Hilton Avenue, Aberdeen) by th 
E. F. Davies, A. B. Gardner, J. G. Marr. Craig 


Turner: David Donald (Arch. Assoc. (London):|) (vali 
Sch. of Arch.), 102 High Street, Ware, Herts) 5474 
Prof. Basil Ward, F. R. S. Yorke, Arthur Korn, Poin! 


AS FEI 





LP 
Valkenburg: Bastiaan [Special Final], 84, . 
Westbourne Terrace, W.2. Louis de Soissons, De | 
Kenneth Peacock, D. M. Hodges. oe 
Vercelli: Peter John Biagio, B.A.(Arch,)) Bree 
(Lond.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. off) L.W 
London), 5 Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn” the ( 
Road, W.C.1. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C Glue 
White-Cooper, T. E. Heysham. | qual 
Watkinson: Peter Albert [Special Final], 23 716) 
Belmont Road, Reigate, Surrey. D. W. Clark, 
R. J. Sparrow, R. J. Page. — 
Watson: James, D.A.(Dundee) (Dundee Coll 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 24 Burnside Terrace, 
Anstruther, Fife, Scotland. John Needham! 
T. H. Thoms, A. D. Haxton. / 
West: Bernard Billing (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.’ 
Univ. of London), 1 Pond Square, Highgate,” Benj 
N.6. G. A. Crockett, S. Hyde, D. du Ri Dist 
Aberdeen. B 
Whittaker: Peter David, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.)| gua: 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 2)” buil 
Mill Hill Road, Barnes, S.W.13. Prof. H. 0.) were 


Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C. White-Cooper.| 188° 


Wilde: Ronald George [Special Final], c/o D.$|_ his 
Thomson, ‘Lyons’, East Street, Tonbridge} Gla 
Kent. K. E. Black, S. H. Tiltman, F. F. Howard|) and 


Wiles: Harold Gardner [Special Final], 19 Park! — 


Drive, East Sheen, S.W.14. C. D, Andrew) Slt 
C. G. Stillman, R. T. Grummant. het 


Wilkinson: Thomas Denis, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L)|_ stuc 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), H 
Sally Gap, Innhams Wood, Crowborough war 
Sussex. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, offi 
R. C. White-Cooper. me Cor 


Wood: Peter Russell (Arch. Assoc. (London), C4! 
Sch. of Arch.) 11 Coulson Street, Chelsea, 'U" 
S.W.3. Henry Goddard, R. F. Jordan, Arthur he 


Korn. a 
Yellowlees: Benjamin Valentine Ingram [Specil| and 
Final], Midlothian County Council, Architect's N 


Department, 32 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh} tec] 
12. A. A. Foote, J. R. McKay, W. H. Kinin} Fsy 
month. Thi 


Young: James Child Allendale [Final], 54) The 
Trajan Avenue, South Shields, Co. Durham| edi 
S. W. Milburn, F. H. Newrick, E. W. Blackbell| ad\ 
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ELECTION: 1 MARCH 1955 Bui 
An election of candidates for membership wil — 
take place on 1 March 1955. The names ant pa 


addresses of the overseas candidates, with tht 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- of 
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lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., not later than Saturday 12 February 
1955. 

The names following the applicant’ s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOW (1) 

Robson: Christopher Elic [A 1947], ‘Gleneagles’, 
Kings Crescent, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia; 
‘Dunelm’, 22 Second Avenue, Mabelreign, 
Salisbury. S. W. Milburn, F. H. Newrick, E. 
W. Blackbell. 


AS ASSOCIATES (7) 

Asarpota: Laxmichand Dhamanmal [Special 
Final], Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 6, India. 
Norman Keep and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Noel, Dip.Arch. (C.T.) [Passed a 
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qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.], 
Sandringham C.50, Beach Road, Mouille 
Point, C.P., S. Africa. Prof. L. W. T. White, 


~ O. Pryce Lewis, H. L. Roberts. 


De Beer: Philip Richard Geoffrey, B.Arch. 


(C.T.) [Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by 


the I.S.A.A.], 716 Leisk House, Cnr. Rissik and 
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Bree Streets, Johannesburg, S. Africa. Prof. 
L. W. T. White and applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Gluckman: Michael, B.Arch (C.T.) [Passed a 


qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.], 
716 Leisk House, Cnr. Rissik and Bree Streets, 


Johannesburg, S. Africa. Prof. L. W. T. White 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 


Mackenzie: Keith Hamilton, Dip.Arch. (Auck. 
N.Z.) [Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by 
the N.Z.I.A.], c/o Messrs. Pascoe, Hall and 
Mackenzie, 63 Cathedral Square, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Prof. C. R. Knight and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the New 
ge Institute of Architects under Bye-law 
3(a). 

Parker: Howard Clifford, B.Arch. (C.T.) 
[Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.], c/o Messrs. Farrow, Stocks and 
Farrow, N.B.S. Building, Terminus Street, 
East London, S. Africa. Prof. L. W. T. White, 
O. Pryce Lewis and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Peters: James Seaton, B.Arch. (C.T.) [Passed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.], 
716 Leisk House, Cnr. Rissik and Bree Streets, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. Prof. L. W. T. White 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 


AS LICENTIATES (2) 


Millar: David, c/o Messrs. Pallett and Price, 
P.O. Box 272, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia; 
8 Alberta Road, Braeside, Salisbury. Proposed 
by W. F. Hendry, C. A. Knight, L. F. R. Coote. 


Zarb: Arnold, 7 Rue de la Haye, Casablanca, 
French Morocco; 36 Chatsworth Court, 
Pembroke Road, London, W.8. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 





Obituaries 


Benjamin Price Davies, F.R.1.C.S., M.T.P.I. [F], 
Dist. T.P., died on 12 September, aged 66. 


Benjamin Price Davies was born at Fish- 
guard. His father and grandfather were small 
building and public works contractors and 
were responsible for the Fishguard sea wall of 


_ 1882. When Price Davies was a boy, however, 


his family moved to the mining valleys of 


' Glamorgan. Price Davies left school at 13 


and went to work. He was employed first in 
_ housing maintenance work in connection with 
colliery properties and later, for two years, in a 
colliery smith shop and foundry. At sixteen 
he turned to the family business and began to 
study all aspects of the building trade. 

He saw four years’ service in the first world 
war in the R.E., both in the ranks and as an 


_ Officer. In 1919 he joined the staff of Cardiff 
_ Corporation and began to study part time at 


Cardiff Technical College, with a view to his 


_ future career as surveyor and architect. Later 


he became a part-time assistant lecturer. In 
1923 he became Surveyor of Works, Cardiff, 
and in 1929 moved to Bangor as City Engineer 
and Architect. This post he held until 1944. 
Mr. Davies was a prolific and successful 
technical writer, his best-known book being 
Estimating for Buildings and Public Works. 
This was first published in 1922 under the title 
The Building Estimator, and has run to twelve 
editions. In 1922 the system of estimating 
advocated by Mr. Price Davies was entirely 
new. Other books by him are Specification for 


_ Houses, Pricing and Costing, Specifications for 


Buildings and Public Works, and a novel of 
the South Wales valleys, They Made a People. 
He also contributed a number of papers to the 
technical Press. 

During the time that he was City Engineer 
of Bangor, Mr. Davies was responsible for a 
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large programme of housing and road improve- 
ments, being responsible in all for the con- 
struction of 800 new houses and the clearance 
of about 500 slum properties. He was a great 
advocate of a more direct road between 
North and South Wales. After his retirement 
he supervised the demolition, with voluntary 
and unskilled labour, of the old Penuel Baptist 
Chapel, and designed the new one, not only 
as a place of worship but as an institutional 
building. Mr. Davies was a deacon of the 
chapel and a keen social worker. 

Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, LL.D., P.P.T.P.I. [F], 
writes of his old friend: ‘Price Davies had a 
forceful and amiable personality, and always 
gave of his best to all the tasks undertaken. 
He will be greatly missed among a large circle 
of friends in North and South Wales.’ 


Percy George Bridge [L] died on 2 February, 
aged 62. 


Mr. Bridge held employment with several 
firms, including at one period Messrs. Courage 
& Co. Ltd., for whom he built several new 
public houses. He also carried out work for 
the National Dock Labour Board. In 1952 he 
went into private practice, in partnership with 
Mr. J. F. Kennedy [ZL], who now carries on 
the practice under the style of Bridge & 
Kennedy. 


Robert Allen Fordham [Retd. L] died on 14 
February, aged 91. 


Mr. Fordham practised for successive periods 
at Windsor, Aberdeen, Peterborough and 
Cambridge. He specialised in church work and 
the restoration of old buildings, and was at 
one time Diocesan Surveyor for Peterborough. 


George Sydney Herbert Bradford [Retd. A] died 
on 11 August, aged 71. 


Mr. Bradford served his articles in Dublin, 
then went to S. Africa and took up a Govern- 


ment appointment. He designed buildings in 
Pretoria, Windhoek, Bloemfontein and Port 
Elizabeth, the principal of them being the 
English Church, Windhoek. 


Septimus Charles Hanson [Refd. L] died on 
18 July, aged 72. 


Mr. Hanson was for twenty-five years 
Assistant Director of Public Works, Nigeria. 


Frederick John Osborne Smith [Retd. F] died 
on 19 June, aged 79. 


Mr. Smith served his articles with his father, 
Mr: J. Osborne Smith [F], in Westminster, 
and studied at the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture. In association with 
his father he designed a number of schools, 
mainly grammar and high schools, in the 
London area and elsewhere. He was also in the 
early part of his career much interested in 
sanitary engineering and read several papers 
on this subject both at the R.I.B.A. and the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. 

In 1912 Mr. Smith went to Canada and was 
employed from 1913 to 1920 in the Architects’ 
Branch of the Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa, where he was in charge of the sanita- 
tion, drainage, plumbing, water supply and 
sewage disposal for military hospitals and other 
public works. He later returned to England 
and, after some years with various firms of 
private architects, took up an appointment in 
the County Architect’s Department, Hertford- 
shire. 


Jack Lawrence Lambert [A] died on 26 July, 
aged 50. 


Mr. Lambert qualified at Sydney Technical 
College and worked between 1926 and 1939 
as assistant in New South Wales firms and to 
Sir Aston Webb in England. He served during 
the war in the R.E. in England and India, 
holding the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
after the war became a partner in the firm of 
Cobb, Archer and Scammell, Nairobi. Mr. 
Lambert’s architectural work covered a wide 
range, including a hospital and residences for 
the ill-fated groundnuts scheme, banks, flats, 
houses and stores in Tanganyika, Australia 
and England, but his speciality in all three 
was flats, and in Switzerland crematoria. 

Mr. R. S. Cobb, M.C. [F], writes of his late 
partner: ‘He was a man of outstanding ability 
and energy who was responsible for and had 
at the time of his death just completed the 
design for the New National Bank of India 
premises in Dar-es-Salaam and was the 
responsible architect for buildings in almost 
every part of Tanganyika. His illness began in 
April 1953 when he was ordered a holiday in 
South Africa, but although in poor health on 
his return he continued his work until two 
days before his death when his heart was 
unable to meet the ‘strain which he placed 
upon it. His loss will be felt greatly by his 
professional friends and partners in East 
Africa, England and Australia.’ 


Frederick Willey [F], died on 15 September, 
aged 73. 

Mr. Willey served his articles with Mr. 
William Hepper [F] and in 1911 joined the 
architectural staff of Durham County Council. 
Here he rose by 1920 to Chief Architect. After 
his retirement from the Council’s employment 
he carried on private practice, and at the time 
of his death was associate architect, with 
S. W. Milburn and Partners, on Stainsby 
Schools, Middlesbrough. Mr. Willey always 
specialised in school work and was particularly 
well known for his low cost designs. 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 


address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Thomas A. Barber [A] has been appointed 
Resident Engineer and Surveyor to the Univer- 
sity College of the Gold Coast, Accra, West 
Africa, and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc., at that address. 

Mr. Philip J. Price, who resigned his former 
post as Chief Architect, Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago, is now Departmental 
Architect (Asian and South American Zones), 
Department of External Affairs, Government 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. Michael G. Ballard [A] and Mr. Ivor W. 
Beese [A] have entered into partnership and 
are practising under the name of Ballard and 
Beese at 34 St. Giles, Oxford, where they will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
Mr. Victor Bloom [A] has begun practice at 
Fazal Manzil, Allum Lane, Elstree, Herts. 
(Elstree 1487). 

The partnership of de Metz & Birks [FF] has 
been dissolved by mutual agreement. Mr. 
Morris de Metz will continue to practise from 
2 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, and Mr. Theo. H. Birks 
will practise from 38 Portland Place, W.1, 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

W. Dobson Chapman and Partners of Maccles- 
field nave now taken over the practice carried 
on until his recent retirement by Mr. Arthur 
Clayton [F] at Macclesfield and Manchester. 
The Macclesfield practice will be carried on at 
Messrs. W. Dobson Chapman and Partners’ 
present address at Jordangate House, Maccles- 
field (Macclesfield 2278/9). The Manchester 
practice will be carried on at 4 Clarence Street, 
Manchester 2, until 1 December, when it will 
be transferred to 3 St. James’s Square, Man- 
chester 2 (Blackfriars 9904). 

Mr. John Farrar [A] has begun practice at 
257 Church Street, Blackpool, where he will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
Mr. Douglas Hilton [A] has terminated his 
partnership in the firm of Forsyth Lawson, 
Cunningham and Partners and will be prac- 
tising under his own name at 27 High Street, 
Swindon, where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Arthur Linday [A] has relinquished his post 
as Architect to the Department of Housing, 
Accra, and has begun private practice at the 
following address: P.O. Box 1343, Accra, Gold 
Coast, West Africa. 

Mr. Ivor Shaw [F] has resumed practice in 
London at 57 Blandford Street, W.1 (WELbeck 
5113), where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Arthur Swift [A] has relinquished his 
appointment as Senior Architect with the 
Ministry of Works and is now in practice as 
Arthur Swift and Partners at 17 Fitzhardinge 
Street, Portman Square, London, W.1, and 
at 1 Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, 
W.1. Trade catalogues will be appreciated. 


Mr. D. W. Tucker [A] has taken over the 
practice of the late Mr. L. M. Evans [F]. The 
practice will be continued from the same 


aod 


address under the name of D. W. Tucker, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, 38 High Street, 
Loughborough. 

Mr. A. S. Waring [A] has begun practice at 
36 Jesmond Road, Newcastle upon Tyne 2 
(Newcastle 81/1856), where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. John O. Webb [4A] is entering into private 
practice at 20 Dumfries Place, Cardiff, where 
he will be pleased to receive trade data, 
catalogues, samples, etc. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. James H. A. Baker [A] has changed his 
address to 8 Sweetcroft Lane, Hillingdon, 
Middx. (Uxbridge 2241). 


Mr. C. H. Barnett [A] has moved to 270 The 
Hides, Neteswell, Harlow, Essex, having taken 
up an appointment with the Harlow Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Mr. J. M. Clarke [A] has relinquished his 
appointment as Regional Technical Informa- 
tion Officer with the Ministry of Works and his 
address is now 2 Pentley Park, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 

Mr. A. O. Cole [A] has moved to new offices at 
14 Downing Street, Cambridge, where he will 
continue to practise under his own name. 

Mr. Hugh Creighton [A] has changed his 
address to Orchard House, Stanford-in-the- 
Vale, Faringdon, Berkshire (Stanford-in-the- 
Vale 320). 

Mr. Adam Gelister [A] has moved his Enfield 
office to 42 South Molton Street, London, 
S.W.1 (MAYfair 3506), where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. J. Alan Haddy [F], Senior Lecturer at the 
City of Liverpool College of Building, will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues at the 
College, Clarence Street, Liverpool 3. 


Mr. Kenneth E. Hammond [A] has removed to 
‘Freemans’, Pound Lane, Great Billing, 
Northamptonshire. 


Mr. D. S. Hogben [A] has changed his address 
to 59 Callary Road, Mount Merrion, Dublin. 


Mr. Hugh M. Hughes [A] has moved to 
39 Geoffreyson Road, Caversham Heights, 
Reading, Berks, having taken up an appoint- 
ment with the County Borough of Reading 
Architects’ Department. 


Mr. Francis Osler [A] has now moved to 
18 High Street, Alton, Hants, and will con- 
tinue his practice from that address. 

Mr. F. Potter [F] has opened an additional 
office at 163 High Street, Kings Heath, Bir- 
mingham 14 (HIGhbury 3293). 


Mr. Robert S. Shaw, V.R.D., A.M.T.P.I. [A], 
formerly of 402 Bitterne Road, Southampton, 
has removed to a new office at 132A High 
Street, Southampton (21015). 


Mr. John H. Snowden [A] has changed his 
address to 1 Woodleigh Avenue, Upton Heath, 
Chester. He has taken up an appointment with 
the County Architect’s Department, The Castle, 
Shipgate Street, Chester. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Associate (39) returning to U.K from abroad 
in December wishes partnership or post 
leading thereto in south or south-east England. 
Varied experience at home and abroad. Some 
capital available. Box No. 85, c/o Secretary, 
R.L.B.A. 


Associate, M.A.(Cantab.), M.T.P.I., aged 47, 
with wide connections in Kent, seeks partner- 


ship or would consider purchasing establishe( 
practice. Capital available. Box I11, ¢/ 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Fellow, A.M.T.P.I. (38), with own establishe( 
practice near Birmingham, wishes to amal 
gamate with older member in Birmingham nea 
retiring age, with a view to expanding the ci 

practice. Older member would retain on retire. 
ment share of profits during lifetime. Box 11 

c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate requires partnership or responsiblg 
post leading thereto. Bristol or coastal be 
Hants—Devon. 35 years’ varied experience 
including private practice, local government 
and civil service. Small capital available. Bog 
116, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 

Wanted. A portable plane-table and tripod 
suitable for use with a telescopic alidade, 
Box 114, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For sale. One set six boxwood survey scales with 
offsets in mahogany case, £1 10s. Centros 
linead, Nicholson’s, for perspective drawing 
£2 2s. Domestic Architecture of England 
During the Tudor Period, Garner and Stratton, 
2 vols., £4 4s. English Homes, Period II, Vol. ], 
Early Tudor 1485-1558, by H. Avray Tipping, 
£1 10s. Can be inspected any time in London, 
Box 113, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For sale. Drawing machines in good com 
dition—five Antiquarian size, three Double 
Elephant size. Seven 4-ft. fluorescent tubes and 
white plastic shades complete with fittings, 
Box 115, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mrs. Ruth Millar (née Curwen) [A] is now 
Mrs. Ruth Lowy of 19 Chlorine Gardens, 
Belfast. 

Mr. Keith Neighbour [A], who qualified at the 
University of Adelaide, South Australia, in 
1952 and was awarded the degree B.E. 
(Adelaide), has recently been awarded the 
degree of M.Arch. at the University of 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Mr. Neighbour’s per- 
manent address is 55 Barton Terrace, North 
Adelaide, South Australia. His temporary 
address in this country is c/o The National 
Bank of Australia, Australia House, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, as @ 
body, is not responsible for statements made or 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 





A.B.S. GROUP SICKNESS & 
ACCIDENT POLICY 
TERMS 


BENEFITS :— 
(a) Accident 
disablement :— 
Males 20s. Od. per week. 
Females 15s. Od. per week. 
(b) Fatal Accident resulting in death 
within three months of the accident—£200. 


& Sickness causing total 


ANNUAL COST:— 
Benefit (a) above 14s. Od. 
Benefits (a) and (b) above 18s. Od. 


The cover now includes death and disability 
arising from air travel as a fare-paying 
passenger on recognised air lines. 

Further particulars and application form fot 
new members from The Secretary, A.B.S. 
Insurance Agency Ltd., 66 Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL 
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